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Jb: Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, Efq. Volumes IV. V. and VI. (Continued 
from p. 110.) 


THE hiftory of Leo, founder of the Ifaurian dynafty, is 

intermixed with religious difputes; and the praifes, as 
well as the fatire with which his actions have been related, 
are equally fufpicious. He was ftyled Iconoclaftes, from his 
oppofition to image worfhip, and was confequently obnoxious 
to the zealous catholics of that xrae But it is evident, that 
from a mean origin, his talents raifed him to the throne; and 
that, through a long, feemingly a peaceful reign, he pro- 
cured fo great a refpect for his title and family as to preferve 
the fceptre init for three generations, His fon fucceeded to his 
feat, and to his religious opinions; and, if we do not allow 
of all the infamy with which fatire has blackened his name, 
there muft ftill remain enough to excite our contempt, perhaps 
our deteftation. Yet the haman mind has its brilliant as well 
as its dark fpots: the fifth Conftantine was occafionally hu- 
mane and-public fpirited. The weaknefs of Leo IV. required 
the aid of the fixth Conftantine his fon, and mother, in the 
toils of empire; and, after his death, the oppofition of Con- 
ftantine and Irene produced confiderable feuds, and alternate 
reigns, as either acquired the afcendancys With Conftantine 
the Ifaurian dynafty ceafed. His daughter Euphrofy ne, in- 
deed, fhared the throne with Michael the Second; but : it was 
a ‘ barren fceptre i in her gripe.’ 

Irene for a time fucceeded; but the eaftern throne was fub- 
jeét to convulfions, which overthrew, in a moment, founda. 
tions apparently the beit eftablifhed. She was reduced, at 
laft, to earn a precarious livelihood by her diftaff, Nicepho- 
rus, Stauracius, and Michael, pafs like meteors before our 
eyes; and the cruelty of the firft{ was not more injurious to 
the empire than the milder and more private virtues of the 
laft. Of three officers in the camp of Nicephorus, two ob- 
tained the throne, and the third perifhed in the attempt. Leo 
the Armenian, who obtained it by the inftigation of Michael 
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the Phrygian, fell by his hand, and perhaps owed his death 
to the tender recollection of former friendfhip, which induced 
the emperor to vifit him when confined for rebellion. But he 
found him in the confidence of his jailor; and, whten this was 
once difcovered, a revolution muft enfue, which, if unfuccefs- 
ful, would have been ftyled a rebellion. Theophilus, the fon 
of Michael, fucceeded; and a third Michael, under the 
guardianfhip of his mother Théodora, clofed the dynafty. He 
was the minion of fortune, and, like a favourite, was trifling, 
cruel, and capricious. The abihties of Theodora crufhed 
the Iconoclafts; and fhe was, of courfe, the faint of the 
Greek calendar. 

The Macedonian dynafty commenced with Bafil I, a ftrong 
inftance of the revolutions of fortune, who often founds her 
benefits on ‘apparently the utmoft exertions of her malice. 
Bafil was'of the race of the Arfacides, and his family gra- 
dually declined, though they preferved the pride of royalty: 
at-laft the infant Bafil, and the whole family, were fwept away 
by the Bulgarians, From a flave he rofe to the throne, and 
deferved it by his fpirit, his joftice, and his political faga- 
city. His laft moments only were fullied by a ftroke of in- 
dipnant pride ; ard ‘his life, feemingly, by a fingle inftance 
of revenge. His fon Leo, who fucceeded, has been ftyled 
the Philofopher; but this title was eafily acquired in an age 
of general ignorance. Eafy dnd indolent, timid and fuperfti- 
tious, eager and inconftant, he fpent an ufelefs life, and left 
a fon, Conftantine VI. whom he legitimated by taking a 
fourth wife, a practice which he condemned. His three firft 
wives were, however, unfraitful; and an emperor owed to 
his fubjeéts that they fhould be, as far as poffible, exempted 
from the evils of a doubtful fucceffion. His fon was always 
under the guidance of a mother, of minilters, and guardians. 
A race'of emperors occupied ‘the throne, without interfering 
with the elegant, thoagh trivial amufements of the real fove- 
reign, or even with his title. Romanus Lecapenus, this in- 
tercalary emperor, was depofed by ‘his fons ; and, after the 
death of Chriftopher, the two others, Stephen and Conftan- 
tire, ‘either aiming at the life of the innocent and happy for 
of Leo, or difagreeing among themfelves, excited the indig- 
Nation of the Romans, who confined them to a monaftery in 
a {mall ifland to which they had fent their father. Helena, 
the daughter of Romanus, was more fuccefsful. Her fon, 
Romanus II, ‘fufpected, at the inftigation of his wife, of the 
murder of the harmlefs Conftantine, ‘fucceeded ; but he met 
with the faite fate from her hands, now grown experienced in 


the trade of poifon, Two fons remained, and two daughters. 
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The younger daughter became the wife of -Wolodomir, great 
duke of Ruffia ; and her grand-daughter was mairied to Heary 
I. So that, in the prefent Bourbons, may be traced the blead 
of the Macedonian dynafty and the Arfacides. The.emprefs 
afpiring flill to reign; chofe a brave and experienced {foldier, 
Nicephorus Phocas, who, full of zeal for religion, joined 
hypocrify to avarice. Yet thefe qualities were united with 
more {plendid ones ; for, ‘in his military career, he-extended 
a little the corifines of the empire, and added fomewhat to 
its fecurity. To Nicéphorus IT. Zimifces fucceeded in the 
emprefs’s favour ; but in his exaltation to the purple the em- 
prefs was excluded by the command of the intrepid patriarch, 
He reigned alone, and with fplendor and fuccefs as a foldier, 
till poifon ended his glorious career. His ftature was dimij- 
nutive, and his figure mean; but his foul was capacious, and 
his {pirit fuperior to his bodily ftrength. During thefe ufurp- 
ations, Bafil IJ. and Conftantine 1X. for the fon of Romanus 
added one ‘Conftantine to the lift, attained the age of man- 
hood. The genius of Bafil fhone with his namefake’s fire, 
He was for atime a hero; but:a mind which ‘literature had 
not informed, or genius ftrengthened, foon funk into the in- 
dolence, the devotion, the fuperitition of a hermit and a 
monk. Conftantine, always feeble, and uninterruptedly in- 
dolent, except in purfuit of pleafure, reigned three years after 
him. The daughter of Conftantine, who alone would bear 
the fatigue of royalty, or endeavour to fecure an heir to the 
empire, was Zoe. Romanus IJ. Argyrus, Michael IV. the 
Paphlagonian, Michael V. Calaphates, and the Tenth Con. 
ftine, were the fucceflive hufbands of the intrepid Zoe. In 
this interval, Theodora her fifter was taken from the mona- 
ftery, and for a time joined in the fovereignty with Zoe. 
After her death, Theodora not only reigned for a few months, 
but nominated Michael VI, Stratioticus to fucceed. Zoe’s 
patriotic attempts failed, and the Macedonian dyndfty-was now 
no more. 

The changeful feene was completed by the Comnenian fa- 
mily, under whofe dominion the expiring flame blazed a ‘little 
before it was finally extinguifhed. The family of Comneni 
drew their origin from Rome, as if the luftre of the Roman 
empire could'be only reftored by its own fons, Their-various 
fortune, previous to their exaltation, it is unneceffary to re- 
late. Ifaac Comnenus was a valiant foldier, and raifed by 
the military clamour to the throne of the effeminate Michael. 
His brother, ‘to whom he would have refigned the crown, 
fhowed that ‘he was. worthy of it -by his .refufal: ‘his ill 
health obliged him at laft to abdicate, and he chofe a friend 
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of the Comnenian family; fo great was his intereft for tlie 
new fovereign. Conftantine XI. furnamed Ducas, was fitted 
for a rhetorician, and might have taught eloquence with fuc- 

cefs. His widow was regent during the minority of her chil- 

dren, and chofe Romanus Diogenes for her afliftant ; but Ro- 

-manus, though a foldier, was unfortunate. He was taken 
prifoner by the Turks, and the Romans ftill confidered capti- 
vity asa civil death. The fons of Ducas fucceeded : Michael 
VII. furnamed Parapinaces, Andronicus, and Conftantine XII. 

Their weaknefs induced two candidates to aim at the purple. 

Nicephorus III. Botaniates fucceeded. In this interval, 
Alexius, the nephew of Ifaac Comnenus, the fon of John, who 
had refufed the empire, became confpicuous. He was fuf- 
pected of treafon by Nicephorus; and raifed to the throne by 
the indignant army, who faw with difguft the oppreffion of 
their favoured leader, It is Alexius whom his daughter 

Anna Comnena has fo highly praifed in her Life of the Em- 
peror, praifes which have drawn encomiums from the elegant 
but often too complaifant pen of Mr. Hayley. Alexius ap- 
peared to be able, fpirited, religious, and humane; but in 

every act, he has been branded, on no very infecure teftimony, 
with hypoerify. Alexius was fucceeded by John, his fon, fir- 
named ironically the Handfome, but who deferves the praifes 

of clemency and fpirit. He pardoned Anna, the philofophi- 

cal panegyrift of Alexius, who confpired againft him, and 
lived the Marcus of a degenerate age with univerfal regard. 

His fon Manuel preferved the efteem of the kingdom ; for the 
incurfions of the Turks had preffed on the empire, and called 
forth the latent fpirit of the people, and the energy of the 
_fovereign: the emperor was, from neceflity, a warrior. The 
fon of Manuel, Alexius the IT. fucceeded; and Andronicus, 

_the grandfon of Alexius, by another branch, began thofe ex- 
traordinary adventures which would rival thofe of Amadis 
de Gaul. In the end, he obtained the imperial fceptre, by 

murdering the unfortunate Alexius IJ. The new fovereign 
was alternately the beft and the worft of kings. His paffions. 
overbore his reafon; and at laft rendered him fo deteftable, 
that we can fcarcely regret the inhuman cruelty which marked 
his death. ‘The Comnenian race had gradually dwindled, and 
a few feeble emperors held, with an unfteady hand, the fceptre, 
which the Latins foon caught at, and at laft wrefted from 
them. This finifhes our author’s feries, which has detained 

us beyond the time which their merits or the importance of 
their reign would have required, But where fomething muft 
be faid of each, it is not caly to be very concife. 
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The religious difpute which moft particularly influenced the 
government of Conftantinople during the falling years of the 
empire, was the worfhip of images. Thefe vifible objets, fo 
congenial to a fuperftitious and an enthufiaftic mind, had been 
gradually added’ to the pure worhhip of the primitive church, 
and were publicly oppofed by the founder of the Ifaurian dy- 
nafty, who borrowed his furname from this oppofition. At 
Byzantium, his abfolute power could only produce a partial 
and incomplete effe&; but the orders, at a greater diftance, 
where the check of the firmeft hand in the declining ftate of 
empire could fcarcely be felt, were openly oppofed. Under 
his fon Conftantine, Rome was invaded by an armed force, 
to fecure obedience; but this force was oppofed and crufhed: 
the exarch held a precarious and temporary authority, and 
Rome, if her citizens had deferved it, might again have been 
free. The fucceffors of St. Peter held the dominion over re- 
ligious and fecular concerns, while they {poke to the emperor 
of the Eaft as theirequals. Yet the circumflances of thetimes, 
and the ftrength of their own minds, did not admit of their 
being free. Oppreffed by the Lombards, they applied to the 
French; and the mayors of the palace granted them, at diffe- 
rent times, very effectual aid: in return, the popes exercifed 
the very dangerous power which they afterwards claimed as a 
right, and gave them the kingdom of France, by depofing 
the weak inefficient Childeric, and confining him to a mo- 
naftery. The new kings were, for a time, patricians and 
exarchs of Rome; but the ftrong mind of Charlemagne, 
which could embrace the moft diftant obje&ts, under this title 
exercifed complete dominion. ‘The Lombards were now no 
more, or rather the Franks and Lombards were the fame: the 
donation of temporal powers to the pope, was defended by 
Pepin, under the fpecious name of the right of conqueft; and 
the new ftate comprehended, as was formerly obferved, the 
dominions of the exarch. The donation of Conftantine fup- 
ported the pretenfions to that claim, which it did not fuggett ; 
but this forgery now only excites a {mile at the credulity of 
the darker ages. 

In this interval, image-worfhip had its favourable and 
gloomy momentse When the power refided in an emprefs, 
the images were reitored; but by. the firmer emperors they 
were abolifhed. Charlemagne beyond the Alps rejefted, but 
at home, the more enlightened politician adored them; and 
his political as well as friendly regard for the Romans, was 
at laft honoured with the crown. In that age, the talents of 
Charlemagne commanded refpect; and, in the enfuing one, 
adoration. In the pidlure before us, he is the meteor of a 

(a darker 
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darker period, which feemed to blaze, as no neighbouring Tu- 
minary could ébfcure his brightnefs. His dominions included 
dimoft all Europe ; and the inceffant activity of the emperor 
was the foul which pervaded and animated the whole. We 
cannot help concluding, even from the hiftorian’s own ac- 
count, that what was great in Charlemagne was peculiarly 
his own: his faults were thofe of his age, of his nation,. and 
of that rede darknefs which overfhadowed Europe. ‘The hif- 
terran purfues the divided members of Charles’s dominions, 
and particularly the flate of Germany, as it is.conne&ed with 
the affairs of Rome. 


* After the death of Frederic the Second, Germany was left 
a monfter with an hundred heads. A crowd of princes and 
prelates difputed the ruins of the empire: the lords of innumer- 
able caftles were lefs prone to obey than to imitate their fupe- 
riors ; and according to the meafure of their flrength, their m- 
ceffant hoftilities received the names of conqueft or robbery. 
Such anarchy was the inevitable confequence of the laws and 
manners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France and Italy 
were fhivered into fragments by the violence of the fame tem- 
peft. But the Italian cities and the French vaffals were divided 
and deftroyed, while the union of the Germans has produced 
under the name of an empire, a great fyftem of a feedérative 
républic. In the frequent, and at laft perpetual inftitution of 
diets, a national fpirit was kept alive, and the powers of a 
common legiflature are ftill exercifed by the three branches or 
colleges ef the electors, the princes, and the free and imperial 
cities of Germany. 1. Seven of the moft powerful feudatories 
were permitted to afflume, with a diflinguithed name and rank, 
the exclufive privilege of chufing the Roman emperor ; and 
thefe electors were the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, 
the margrave of Brandenburgh, the count palatine of the 
Rhine, and the three archbifhops of Mentz, of Treves, and 
of Cologne. IJ. The college of princes and prelates purged 
themfelves of a promifcuous multitude; they reduced to four 
reprefentative votes, the long feries of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equetirian order, fixty thoufand of whom, 
as yn the Polifh diets, had appeared on horfeback, in the field 
of election. JII. The. pride of birth and dominion, of the 
{word and the mitre, wifely adopted the commons as the third 
branch of the legiflature, and, in the progrefs of fociety, they 
were introduced about the fame zra into the national aflemblies 
of France, England, and Germany. The Hanfeatic league 
commanded the trade and navigation of the North; the confe- 
derates of the Rhine fecured t “oye and intercourfe of the 
inland country: the influence of he cities has been adequate 
to their wealth and policy, and their negative ftill invalidates 
the atis of the two fuperior colleges of electors and princes. 
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*%t is in the fourteenth century that we may view in the. 
_ ftrongeft light the ftate and contraft of the Roman empice of 
Germany, which no longer held, except on the borders of the 
Rhine and Danube, a fingle province of Trajan or Conftantine, 
Their unworthy fucceflors were the counts of Hapfburgh, of 
Naffau, of Luxemburgh, and of Schwarizenburgh: the em- 
peror Henry the Seventh procured for his fon the crown of Bo- 
hemia, and his grandfon Charles the Fourth was born among a 
people, ftrange and barbarous in the eftimation of the Germans 
themfelves. After the excommunication of Lewis of Bavaria, 
he received the gift or promife of the vacant empire from the 
Roman pontiffs, who, in the exile or captivity of Avignon, 
affeted the dominion of the earth. The death of his compe- 
titors united the electoral college, and Charles was unanimoufl 
faluted king of the Romans, and future emperor; a utle which 
in the fame age was proflituted to the Czfars of Germany and 
Greece. ‘Fhe German emperor was no more than the elective 
and impotent magiftrate of an ariftocracy of princes, who had 
not left him a village that he might call his awn. His bet 
prerogative was the right of prefiding and propofing in the na» 
tional fenate, which was convened at his fummons; and his 
native kingdom of Bohemia, lefs opulent than the adjacent 
city of Nurembergh, was the firmeit feat of his power, and 
the richeft fource of his revenue.’ | 


It is now time to attend, with our author, to the affairs of 
thofe nations who were moft intimately conneéted with the 
fate of the Roman empire, and the inftruments of its downfal,. 
They are defcribed feparately, fince their magnitude and im- 
portance are too great to form a fubordinate divifion ; for, 
though we look at Byzantium as the fecand Rome, as another 
miftrefs of the world, yet her fplendid weaknefs muft foon be 
difcovered; and, at lait, it may be truly faid, that the Ro- 
man empire was the leaft part of herfelf. Among the crowd 
of nations who preffed on her frontiers, and left, in the end, 
but the infecure poffefion of the city of Conftantine, we may 
reckon, as the moft important inftruments in the revolutions 
of the Eaft, the enthufaftic followers of Mahomet, who, at 
lat, poffefled, and ftill retain the feat of empire. To this. 
nation Mr. Gibbon firft turns his attention, 

Arabia, the country of the impoftor, or the prophet, for 
the language will differ with opinions, is defcribed with the 
geographical accuracy of an able and intelligent enquirer. Its 
foil is various, and its advantages uncertain; of courfe, its 
inhabitants are but in a few {pots free, if.a kind of patriarchal 
dominion can becalled freedom; and they elude, from their ha- 
bits, the more fleady and fyfiematic attacks of a regular army, 

Contented with his horfe, his camel, and his fcanty fare, the 
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Arabian offers a very inadequate object to ambition or avarice, 
The manners of the Bedouins, and the more fettled Arabs, are 
detailed by our hiftorian at fome length. When Mahomet 
appeared as a prophet, he found Jews, for it was the country 
of Abraham, and the habitation of the Ifhmaelites ; the Ma- 
gians, or the adorers of two principles; the Sabians, whofe 
objefts of worfhip were the heavenly bodies ; and the Chrif- 
tians. ‘The prophet’s defcent is faid, by our author, to have 
been noble; but, as if in giving him one advantage, he 
thought himfelf at liberty todeny him another, heis fuppofed to 
have been unacquainted with the art of writing, an acquifition 
which Dr. White had admitted, in order to point out the im- 
poftor in the reputed enthufiaft. The life of Mahomet, and his 
miniftry, our author details with great elegance; but as.he 
does not differ from the beft authorities, we need not follow him 
minutely, The firft great oppofition to his fyftem and opinions 
was made by his own relations and his own tribe; and it is 
painful to obferve, that his firft great friend Ali, his conttant 
and fteady adherent, was fet afide from the caliphate, to make 
room for the earlieft and bittereft enemies of the prophet. Yet 
Ali hes had his reward, if it can be ftyled a reward, and is 
become the fecond great prophet of the Perfians, fince his , 
affaflination. 

Mahomet efcaped, as is well known, from oppofition at 
Mecca, and took refuge in Medina, where his milder and 
more tolerant principles were changed to the harfhnefs of a 
perfecutor. Mecca was at laft attacked by the prophet, whofe 
adherents had greatly increafed, from fucceffive and fuccefsful 
contelts: it fubmitted, and became his refuge, and the great 
fapport of his caufe, We have mentioned his application to 
Heraclius, at a. time when it could be fcarcely fufpeéted of 
being fuccefsful ; yet. the Moflems fuppofe that an alliance 
was concluded. Jf it was fo, its duration was neceflarily 
fhort; for Mahomet foon turned his arms againft Syria and 
Paleftine, with a defign, as has been fuppofed, of making 
Jerufalem the centre of his fuperftitious veneration, if the 

ews in Arabia had not been his opponents and his victims. 

Of the private life of Mahomet much may be faid in praife, 
with the exception of ane kind of fenfual gratification, which 
the Jaws of morality and religion forbid the indifcriminate in- 
dulgence of. If we examine whether his fanaticifm was real 
or pretended, the queftion cannot be decided. Every man, 
in fimilar circumftances, has two characters. No enthufiaft has 
ever occurred who had not fome moments of deceit, and no 
impoftor, without a period of fincerity. It is probable, that 
Mahomet was at frit fincere ; but credulity cannot extend his 
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fincerity beyon@ his flight from Mecca; and candour cannot 
feparate that fincerity from a deluded imagination. We fhall, 
however, tranfcribe our author’s character of Mahomet, and 
his mafterly examination of this queftion. 


¢ At the conclufion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps 
be expected, that I fhould balance his faults and virtues, that 
I fhould decide whether the title of enthufiaft or impoftor more 
properly belongs to that extraordinary man. Had I been inti- 
mately converfant with the fon of Abdallah, the tafk would 
ftill be difficult, and the fuccefs uncertain: at the diftance of 
twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate his fhade through a 
cloud of religious incenfe; and could I truly delineate the 
portrait of an hour, the fleeting refemblance would not equally 
apply to the folitary of mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, 
and to the conqueror of Arabia. The author of a mighty re- 
volution appears to have been endowed with a pious and con- 
templative difpofition: fo foon as marriage had raifed him 
above the preflure of want, he avoided the paths of ambition 
and avarice; and till the age of forty he lived with innocence, 
and would have died without a name. The unity of God is an 
idea moft congenial to nature and reafon; and a flight conver- 
fation with the Jews and Chriftians would teach him to defpife 
and deteft the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a‘man 
and a citizen to impart the doctrine of falvation, to refcue his 
country from the dominion of fin and error. The energy of a 
mind inceflantly bent on the fame object, would convert a ge 
neral obligation into a particular call; the warm fuggeftions of 
the unde: ftanding or the fancy, would be felt as the infpirations 
of heaven; the labour of thought would expire in rapture and 
vifion; and the inward fenfation, the invifible monitor, would 
be defcribed with the form and attributes of an angel of God. 
From enthufiafm to impofture, the ftep is perilous and flippery : 
the demon of Socrates affords a memorable inftance how a wife 
man may deceive himfelf, how a good man may deceive others, 
how the confcience may flumber in a mixed and middle ftate be- 
tween {elf-illufion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe 
that the original motives of Mahomet were thofe of pure and 
genuine benevolence; but a human miffionary is incapable of 
cherifhing the obftinate unbelievers who reject his claims, defpife 
his arguments, and perfecute his life; he might forgive his per- 
fonal adverfaries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; 
the ftern paffions of pride and revenge were kindled in the bofom 
of Mahomet, and he fighed, like the prophet of Nineveh, for 
the deitruction of the rebels whom hé had condemned. The 
injuftice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, transformed the 
cluizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of ar- 
mies; but his fword was confecrated by the example of the 
faints ; and the fame God who afflicts a finful world with petti- 
fence and earthquakes, might infpire for their ¢onverfion or 
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chaftifement the valour of his fervants. In the exercife of po- 
litical government, he was compelled to abate of the ftern rigour 
of fanaticifm, to comply in fome meafure with the prejudices 
and paffions of his followers, and to employ even the vices of | 
mankind as the inflruments of their falvation. The ufe of fraud 
and perfidy, of cruelty and injuftice, were often fubfervient to. 
the propayation of the faith; and Mahomet commanded or ap- 
proved the affaffination of the Jews and idolaters who had efcaped 
from the field of battle. By the repetition of fuch acts, the 
character of Mahomet muft have been gradually flained; and 
the influence of fuch pernicious habits would be poorly com- 
penfated by the practice of the perfonal and focial virtues which 
are neceflary to maintain the A (eee of a prophet among his 
feGiaries and friends. Of his laft years, ambition was the rulin 

paffion ; and a politician will fufpect, that he fecretly finiled (the 
vitorious impoftor!) at the enthufiafm of his youth, and the 
eredulity of his profelytes. A philofopher will obferve, that 
' their credulity and Ais fuccefs, would more ftrongly fortify the 
affurance of his divine miffion, that his intereft and religion were 
infeparably connected, and that his confcience would be foothed 
by the perfuafion, that he alone was abfolved by the deiry from 
the obligation of pofitive and moral laws. If he retained any 
veflige of his mative innocence, the fips of Mahomet may be 
allowed as an evidence of his fincerity. In the fupport of truth, 
the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed lefs criminal; and 
he would have ftarted at the foulnefs of the means, had he not 
been fatisfied of the importance and juftice of theend. Even in 
a conqueror or a prieft, I can furprife a word or aétion of un- 
affeted humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the 
fale of captives, the mothers fhould never be feparated from their 
children, may fufpend or moderate the cenfure of the hiftorian.’ 


The caliphate was firft entrufted to the venerable and faga- 
cious Abubeker, the father of Ayefha, the beft beloved of the 
prophet’s wives: the aétive and fpirited Omar fucceeded ; and 
was followed by the weak and timid, the cautious Othman. 
Ali, the friend and companion of Mahomet, the hufband of 
his only child, at laft fucceeded. So little were the fucceffors 
of Mahomet regarded, that Othman and Ali both died by the 
daggers of aflaflins. ‘The caliphate paffed into other hands ; 
but the pofterity of Mahomet and Ali remain diftiné in their 
drefs, in the honours paid to them, and fometimes in the mis- 
fortune of a dangerous and painful pre-eminence. 

If, with our author, we examine the advantages obtained 
by Mahometanifm, we muft make a diftinétion which he has 
omitted. To the greater number of the inhabitants of Arabia - 
it was a change of importance. It brought them back from 
idolatry to the knowlege of the true God, and preferved the 
remembrance of oné God. If we confider it as an obftacle 
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to the progrefs of Chriftianity, it has been highly injurious to 
mankind: if we confider the obftinate attachment of the 
Mofiems to fome of their tenets, and particularly to predetti- 
mation, it has been equally injurious to fociety. It has pro- 
bably been permitted for fome wife purpofe which we cannot 
penetrate: we muft leave the /e@ to other enquiries, and fal- 
low the warriors im the armies of the caliphs in their fuc- 


ceflive conquelts. ; 
[Fo be continued} 


Effays on the Adiive Powers of Man. By Thomas Reid, D, D. 
F. R. §. Edinburgh. gto. 14. Is. Bell, Edinburgh; 
Robinfons, London. 


THE principal faculties of the mind, underftanding, and 

will, naturally lead an author to two diftin& objects, the 
intelleétual and the active powers of the mind. Dr. Reid ex- 
amined the former fabje& im a feparate work, publifhed fome 
time fince, and noticed in our LXth vol. p. 241. He now 
proceeds to the other part of his fubject. 

Though we poffefs active powers in common with brutes, our 
author thinks that our fuperiority is evinced by our poffeffion of 
felf-government, and a difcriminating principle of right and 
wrong, independent of our appetites and our paflions. To exa- 
mine the fubjeét clearly, he begins with inveftigating our idea of 
power, orratherofactive power. Itis, however, one of thofefim- 
ple ideas which will not admit of definition. Mr. Hume con- 
tends that we have no idea at all of it, and we believe that he 
is right ; if the objections militate againft the whole feries of 
abftraét ideas, we muft fabmit to them. Our author, not able 
to define power, defcribes it: It is not, he fays, an object of 
any of our external fenfes, or even of confcioufnefs. We be- 
lieve this to be true, and we believe alfo, that all our ideas 
arife from fenfible impreffions, or from confcioufnefs; but before 
we fall into Mr. Hume’s fyftem, Jet us examine from whence 
our idea of power arifes, We obferve various changes in this 
world, and fome that we have oarfelves made. From volition, 
which is an idea of confcioufnefs, and its confequent actions, 
we perceive that to be effected which we willed: from thence, 
we fee in every change the neceflity of fome agent capable of 
willing and ating, and we refer every change of courfe to fome 
agency either mediate or immediate. This capacity of willing 
and acting, fo as to effe&t a change, we call power; and if we 
purfue our own ideas, and their progreflive chain by this clue, 
power will appear to be an abftract idea: but abftract ideas are 
thofe unembodied forms, not very nearly related to ideas of im- 
prefiion or of confcioufnefs ; they are in reality ideas of impref- 
fion divefted of that vivid force which originally attended them, 
in 
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in confequence of an analyfis of the idea, inftituted to find the 
general quality inveloped in it, and in all fimilar ones. We 
have long fufpected that they are not ideas, but are em- 
ployed like letters in algebra, which reprefent numbers in 
general, though in no inftancecan they beftyled numbers. If 
we fpeak af power in general, it is of this kind; but we gene- 
rally ufe it in arelative fenfe, and it then partakes of the nature 
of aquality. This is not at all inconfiftent with an abftraét 
idea; for, from good actions, we form the abftract idea of 
goodnefs, yet we afterwards {peak of a goodnefs of heart and 
of head with ftri& logical exaétnefs. 

* If power were a thing of which we have no idea, as fome 
philofophers have taken much pains to prove, that'is, if power 
were 2 word without any meaning, we could neither affirm nor 
deny any thing cencerning it wirh underftanding. We fhould 
have equal reafon to fay that it is a fubftance, as that it is a qua- 
lity ; that it does not admit of degrees, as that it does. If the 
underftanding immediately affents to one of thefe affertions, and 
revolts from the contrary, we may conclude with certainty, that 
we put fome meaning upon the word power, that is, that we 
have fome idea ofit. And it is chiefly for the fake of this con- 
clufion, that I have enumerated fo many obvious things concern- 
ing it.” 

This we apprehend is not ftri€tiy true: we can argue on 
fubjeéts of which we have no idea, from comparing their dif. 
ferent operations. We can affirm and deny many things re- 
lating to mind, without having any idea of it: our authar’s 
error, we conceive lies entirely in not diftinguifhing between 
the fubje& itfelf and its operations. Can we affirm, or deny 
nothing of virtue, yet we have no idea of it dillin&t trom a 
Virtuous man, or a virtuous action: at leaft, if any one after 
attending to what paffes in his own mind, can afcertain a clear 
idea of it, he muft be more able and more acute than we are. 
Our author’s account of active and paflive is clear and juft ; 
and his remarks on the active verbs, and their frequent incor~ 
rect ufe, is very ingenious. 

In the third chapter of the firft Efay, Dr. Reid confiders 
Mr. Locke’s account of our idea of power. Paflive power. is 
undoubtedly erroneous, for the power is what produces change; 
the paflive what undergoes it : even refiitance is an active pow- 
er. Again, it is infifted, in oppofition to Mr. Locke, that 
the idea of power arifes neither from fenfation nor from conf{ci- 
oufnefs, It is undoubtedly, as we have faid, an abftract idea 
originating from a fenfibleone. Memory is certainly neceflary 
for this purpofe, Lut it muft be tacitly allowed in every other 
operation of the mind; fo that itis without fufficient propri- 
ety introduced in this place. Mr. Hume’s opinion is -next 
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attacked, but in this point he is certainly not greatly or dan- 
geroufly in fault: we have no idea of power in the abitrad, nor 
does it appear neceflary that we fhould have fuch an idea. 

In the next chapter, our author enquires whether beings 
that have no will or underftanding have power. On this fab- 
je&, Dr. Reid affumes a doubtful pofition from Mr. Locke, 
and argues from it as real. Mr. Locke has afferted, that the 
cleareft notion which we have of power, is from our being con- 
{cious of an ability to begin motion ; yet it is clear from our 
author’s own inftance, of palfy, that this confcioufnefs remains 
while the power is gone. The conclufion drawn is, 


¢ Thus I think it appears, that the account which Mr. Locke 
himfelf gives of the origin of our idea of power, cannot be re- 
conciled to his favourite doétrine, that all our fimple ideas have 
their origin from fenfation or refleGtion; and that, in attempt- 
ing to derive the idea of power from thefe two fources only, he 
unawares brings in our memory, and our reafoning power, for 
a fhare in its origin.’ 


But this conclufion is not juft; or, at leait, before it be eftae 
blifhed, a diftinétion between caufes muft be premifed. The 
mutual attractions between matter would take place without 
intelligence ; and water falling on a mafs of martial pyrites 
might produce an earthquake ; this earthquake muft undoubt- 
edly have power, but without confciouinefs, except we look 
up to the firft great Caufe who directed every thing. When we 
perceive thefe changes, we muft admit of a power, and it is, 
therefore, improper to fix on ourfelves as the fources of power, 
becaufe what notion we have, is derived as much from what 
happens without, as from what happens withia ourfelves. 
Many other obfervations in this chapter, ?f we had room, might 
furnifh remarks, particularly that on experience ; and on the 
whole, we cannot conclude with our author, that beings to 
have power mutt have wills or underftandings, 

Dr. Reid’s remarks on the efficient caufes of the phenomena 
of naturedeferve more attention ; and he points out, with much 
accuracy, the different meaning of caufes and the condu& of 
different philofophers in the inveftigation of caufes. The 
chapter on the extent of human power is alfo very valuable. 
Our power confifts in giving motion to our thoughts and to 
our bodies: every other power is exerted through the medium 
of bodily organs. Under thefe heads Dr. Reid examines the 
extent of our powers; but he does not determine how far we 
are efficient,. or how far we are occafional, caufes. We fear, 
that in general, we are only occafional caufes of various changes 
where we have been confidered as the efficient ones. 
ln the fecond Effay on the will, Dr. Reid diftinguifhes be- 
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tween the fimple determination, and the motives to attion; of 
<ourfe, he excludes the appetites and paffions from the will, 
with which fome authorshave confounded them. Will, asa fim- 
ple a& of the mind, is not to be defined ; our author as ufual, de- 
{cribesit. The great obje& of diftinStion, in this defcription, 
is between will and defire. Dr. Reid has next attended to that 
State of mind, where, in fudden motions, volition, if it exit, 
is excited fo fuddenly, and fo quickly followed by action, as 
to be impercepuble. We are fometimes inclined with him to 
exclude it from the fource of actions, and to fubititute an in- 
tinct in its place; but we fo often fee operations of the mind 
excited, without our being fenfible of them, that we flill he- 
fitate. In the inftance of rhe child fucking, there is undoubt- 
edly volition: the inflin&is only in the choice of its food. 
Defires, appetites, affections, and paflions, do not fupply the 
place of volition, as Dr, Reid contends, but they prevent the 
operation of the regulating power which ought to have directed 
it. The fources of our volition, independent of appetites, are 
judgment and tafle. Dr. Reid fuppofes that their offices are 
very different, and we have always been of opinion, that tafte 
only prepares the way for judgment, in fome initances, as 
perception dees in others. Simple perception is offen not 
alone fufficient ; fome difcrimination is required between what 
18 apparently fimilar, and works of tafte, as they have been 
called, require this difcrimination more than others. This is 
fuficiently underftood even by the common diilindtions of a 
fine and a correct tafte: the one is an accurate cilcrimination, 
the other is an exact judgment. This too feems to be nearly 
the opinion of our author, though we ihave extended its object 
a little farther. Reafon is an.antagonift ‘to paflion ; but we are 
unwilling to raife it to the dignity of afeparate monitor: it 
feems.only,employed in comparing ‘the different arguments for 
the decifion of judgment. ‘The voluntary operations of the 
mind are, in our author’s opinion, ‘attention, deliberation, and 
refolution. It is not quite correé& to refer them to the will, 
becaufe the will has not always power over them ; but they are 
certainly, in many refpects, voluntary. ‘The redution of the 
virtues to fixed purpofes and refolution, of courfe to the will, 
ds new and.ingenious. This Effay is concluded with fome.co- 
rollaries. 

The third Effay is on the principles of action, and thefe are 
mechanical, as inftin@ and habit; animal, as the various ap- 
petites, defires, affeftions, -paflions, difpofitions, and opinions; 
or rational, as a fenfe of duty, confcience,*moral approbation 
or difapprobation, moral obligation, and a regard to the good 
ofthe whole. The obfervations.on thefe fubjects are in 
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ral juft and valuable; but on that of inftin& Dr. Reid as oc- 
cafionally in error, not only from the fource juft mentioned, 
of not diftinguifhing the action of volition where it is fuddenly 
exerted, but from not being always aware of the object of vo- 
litions We will theend; to fwallow, for inftance: it may be 
inftin&t which excites the volition, but the motions in ‘confe- 
quence, are often neceflary confequences of each other. It is 
neither will or inftin&, buat organization that influences them. 
The principle of imitation is undoubtedly independeat of will, 
and owing to inftin&. Belief is on a different footing ; and af 
we fometimes appear to believe without reafon, it is becaufe 
very flight reafons are fufficient ; bat there is a fufceptibility 
of beliefin the human mind, which, like‘the craving ftomach, 
will receive every thing rather than remain empty. The re- 
marks on habit are very proper and ftriftly correc. 

Under the appetites, which are confidered as animal princi- 
ples of action, our author includes a defire of reft when fatigued, 
and of aétion when recruited, as well asthe artificial appetites. 
The defires, more ftri@ly {peaking, are mental; asa defire of 
power, of efteem, or of knowlege: thefe principles are very 
clearly explained, and their influence on the condu& properly 
pointed out. Another kind of defire, which have perfonsrather 
than things for their object, our author calls affections ; and, 
when in a greater degree attended with a perturbation of mind, 
paflions. From this fubje&t, which is in general advantage- 
oufly detailedy we hall felect a fpecimen of our author’s rea- 
foning. : 

‘ Another ingredient effential to every benevolent affe&tion, 
and from which it takes the name, isa defire of the good and 
happinefs of the object. 

© The objeé&t of benevolent affection therefore muft be fome 
being capable of happinefs. When we {peak of affection ‘to a 
houfe, or to any inanimate thing, the word has a different 
meaning. For that which has no capacity of enjoyment, or 
of fuffering, ‘may be an obje& of liking or difguft, but cannot 


pofibly be an objec either of benevolent or malevolent af- 
fection. é 
¢ A'thing may be defired ‘either on its own account, or as ‘the 
means in order to fomething elfe. That-only can properly ‘be 
called an obje& of defire, which is defired upon its own account ; 
and it is only fuch defires that I call.principles.of aétion. When 
any thing is defired as the means ‘only, there muft'be an end 
for which it is defired.; and the defire of the-end ‘is, in this 
cafe, the principle-of aftion. The means are defired only :as 
they tend to that end ;-and if different, or even contrary means 
tended to the fame end, they would be equally defired. ie 
* On 
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¢ On this account I confider thofe affections only as benevd« 
‘Jent, where the good of the object is defired ultimately, and 
not as the means only, in order to fomething elfe. 

‘ To fay that we defire the good of others, only in.order to 
procure fome pleafure or good to ourfelves, is to fay that there 
is no benevolent affection in human nature.’ 


Again: 

© The benevolent affections difpofe us to do them good as far 
as we have power and opportunity; to wifh them well, when 
we can do them no good ; to judge favourably, and often par- 
tially, of them ; to fympathife with them in their afflictions and 


calamities ; and to rejoice with them in their happinefs and good 
fortune. . 

¢ It is impoffible that there can be benevolent affection with- 
out fympathy, both with the good and bad fortune of the object; 
and it appears to be impoflible that there can be fympathy with- 
‘out benevolent affection. Men do not fympathife with one 
‘whom they hate; nor even with one to whofe good or ill they 
are perfectly indifferent. 


« We may fympathife with a perfect ftranger, or even with 
‘an enemy whom we fee in diftrefs; but this is the effect of 
pity ; and if we did not pity him, we fhould not fympathife 
with him.’ 

Difpofition, as an animal principle of ation, is the tendén- 
ey to be moved by certain animal principles, rather than by 
others. It is the predifpofition of phyficians, which may be 
‘occafionally changed. Our author’ has explained its effects 
without enlarging on its caufe: much is owing to conftitution, 
including organization ; fomewhat to the ftate of body; and 
much more, we apprehend, to the affociation of ideas ; that 
general principle which pervades the mental world as much as 
gravity does the univerfal fyftem. : 

Another principle of action is opinion. We are not certain 
that this can be confidered as a principle of aétion, except as 
aremote one. Gratitude, fays our author, fuppofes the opi- 
nion of a favour done, or intended ; refentment, the opinion 
of aninjury, &c. When we analyfe this fubje& farther, opi- 
nions will be found to be either pafflive or active; the refult of 
judgment, when they are not principles of aétion ; or ap- 
petites, or defires, according as they have perfons or things 
for their objets, We fufpec that beafts have fometimes opi- 
nions in the former fenfe ; their habits are often feemingly the 
‘refult of thinking, or at leaft an obfervation of the tendencies 
of the action. If we differ from our author in the arrange- 
ment of opinion, we muft agree with him in his explanation 
of it, and in the account of its extenfive influence. 
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The rational principles of action are introduced by attempt- 
ing to prove that there are fuch, and drawing them from their 
true fource, reafon. In this enquiry our author confounds, 
we think, reafon and judgment. Reafon may exift without 
judgment, as a man may be capable of examining without de- 
ciding ; but the judgment that is without réafon, fcarcely des 
ferves that name, except when it is the confequence of habit 
and experience. That redfon in this fenfe, can ever be a 
principle of aétion, there muft be fome doubt; but it can be 
beft fettled when we have confidered our author’s rational 
principles of action. , ; 

A regard to our good, on the whole, is undoubtedly a prin- 
ciple of action, and it occurs only in rational beings : it induces 
us to {wallow a bitter medicine for the fake of our healths, and 
to bear even oppreflion, when refiftance would bring on greater 
evils, But, in this cafe, we will the end, without confiderin 
the means, as we ruth into the fire to fave the life of a beloved 
child : if we confider the end, we fhall often be able to reduce 
the queftion to one of the former fources ; and, in the inftances 
quoted, there will be a love of ftrength and of eafe, Yet this 
principle cannot, as Mr. Hume thinks, be reduced to paffion, 
it muft always be conneéted with defires, or occafionally, with 
appetite ; the former may emphatically be called rational prin- 
ciples, for they can occur only in rational beings. The author’s 
remarks on the tendency, the right application, and the defects 
of this principle, are truly valuable. 

The notion of duty, reétitude, and moral obligation, are of 
a fimilar kind. Our reafon enables us to perceive their ten- 
dency, and we obey their dictates from a defire of prefent 
efteem and of eternal happinefs. We fee that laws are enaéted 
to enforce the obfervance of thefe duties, but a rational well- 
direfted mind perceives their civil, their moral, and their re- 
ligious neceflity. If we take the fubject in another view, and 
confider the notion of duty to arife from the prefent confufion 
and turbulen¢e which would be the confequence of theneglect of 
it, we then reduce it to the firft queftion, a regard to the good of 
the whole. When we fpeak of a notion of duty, it is undoubtedly 
an abftraét idea relative to the action and to the agent. Thefenfe 
of duty, which Dr. Reid chufes to call the moral fenfe, and af- 
cribes to an original power and faculty of the mind, is undoubtedly 
nothing more than the former principles in another view. Itis 
often exceedingly acute, in confequence of a nice difcrimination 
and a feeling heart ; but is always, we believe, the offspring 
of education; and, though moft confpicuous in fome deifts, 
It 1s even-in ‘them connetted with areligion whichthey will not 
admit of j in words, though they allow its principles in fat. 
Every part of our author’s fupport of this moral fenfe is fubje& 
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to difpute; but the difpute would at laft reft on that concer 
Ing innate ideas, which we cannot without farther evidenee 
admit: all our experience militates againft them. 

Moral approbation and difapprobation is another of our au- 
thor'’s principles of action, fcarcely different from the moral 
fenfe ; and where it does differ, it is far diftant from a fource 
of activity: yet moral approbation, the refult of reafon and 
judgment, is undoubtedly an object of great confequence in a 
fyftem of morals, and our author hasconfidered it with confiderable 
propriety ; but he greatly errs, in our opinion, when he calls it 
a principle of action. Confcience is the beft of the rational 
principles, and our author defcribes it very juftly as our guide 
and conduétor. It is an intelle€tual power of the mind; but 
we fcarcely fee how it can be called an aétive power, for 
it fuppreffes evil as much as it promotes good aétions. It is 
pretty clearly a kind of moral fenfe, and differs from it by be- 
ing more influenced by feeling, in confequence of nice difcri- 
mination, than by the cooler diftates of judgment. On the 
whole, the rational principles of action which Dr, Reid has 
defcribed, are remote caufes only, if they are to be admitted 
at all among the caufes. The fubjeét is embarraffed, inftead 
of being elucidated by augmenting the number of principles ; 
and, as metaphyficians, we muft blame Dr. Reid, while, as mo- 
ralifts, we highly praife him. 

The fourth and fifth Eflays would make this article too exten- 
five; fo that we muft omit, for the prefent, the confideration 
of what remains of this volume. 





Memoir of a Map of Hindooftan; or the Mogul Empire: with 
an IntroduGion, illuftrative of the Geography and prefent Di- 
vifion of that Country: and a Map of the Countries fituated 
between the Head of the Indus and the Cafpian Sea, By James 
Rennel, F.R.S. ato. 168. Faden. 


us very elaborate Memoir of the geography of India 

muft be acceptable to a nation whofe connections witk 
this part of Afia are fo numerous and intimate, as to become 
of the higheft importance to its own concerns, and almoft te 
its exiftence. In 1782, major Rennel publifhed a map of In- 
dia; but numerous additions, from the experience, and fome- 
times the misfortanes of the laft war, have been made, The 
map is now publifhed on a much more extenfive fcale; and 
is, at the fame time, more full and exaét than before. It ie 
on afcale of an inch anda half to an equatorial degree; 
and it is larger than the former map in the proportian of twe 
and one-fourth to one. One addition which we think parti- 
cularly,.curious and ufeful, is Mr. Forfter’s route from India 
to Ruflia, by the way of the Cafpian ; and the pao vay 
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affixed to the Memoir, of the country from Delhi, and the 
reputed heads of the Indus, Ganges, and Bourampooter rivers, 
weftward to the Cafpian, includes an accoant of countries 
little known, and of importance, as they comprehend ‘the 
marches and the greater number of the Indian conquefts of 
Alexander. The map, from north to fouth, reaches from 
Alexandria on the Sirr, the ancient Jaxartes, to Delhi. We 
fhall fele& a fhort defcription of thefe extraordinary travels. 


‘ The hiftory of this gentleman’s travels is very curious... He 
proceeded by-land from Bengal to the Cafpian fea, and from 
thence by the ordinary route on the river Wolga, &c. to Pe- 
terfburgh, inthe years 1783 and 1784. It was neceflary, from 
a'regard to fafety, to avoid the country of the Seiks; that is, 
Lahore: he accordingly croffed the Ganges and Jumna rivers 
within the mountains, and proceeded to Cafhmere by the road of 
Jummoo. He vifited this celebrated country, I prefume, through 
motives of curiofity, as it lay fo far out of his way. From 
thence, croffing the Indus, about 20 miles above Attock, he 
proceeded to Cabul, the capital city of Timur Shah, king of 
Candahar; or more commonly known by the name of Abdalla. 
He meant to have proceeded from thence, through the country 
of Bucharia or Tranfoxonia; but finding it too hazardous, he 
purfued the accuftomed route of the caravans by Candahar. 
From this place, which is fuppofed with reafon to be the Paro- 
pamifaxn Alexandra, his route was nearly in a firaight line 
through Herat, to the fouth extremity of the Cafpian; acrofs 
the modern provinces of Seiftan, Korafan, and Mazanderan ; 
and which were known to the ancients under the names of Paro= 
pamifus, Aria ox (Ariana), Parthia, and Tapuri. It will be 
perceived that (as far as a comparifon can be made) Mr. Forfter 
traced back a confiderable part of the route purfued by Alexan- 
der, when in purfuit of Befflus. As he travelled in the difguife 
of an Afiatic, and in the company of Afiatics, through a vaft 
extent of Mohammedan country, where the religious prejudices 
of the natives, are nearly equalled by their political jealoufy of 
all forts of foreigners ; we may pronounce the man who could 
perform fuch a tafk without fufpicion, to poffefs great prefence 
of mind, and no lefs difcretion ; added to an uncommion fhare of 
obfervation of manners, and facility of attaining languages. 
Detection had been worfe than death: and he was fubject to 
continual fufpicion from his fellow-travellers, who were not in 
the fecrets I hope he means to publifh his obfervations on the 
manners, government, and prefent ftate of that part of Perflia, 
of which we know the leaft ; as well .as of Cafhmere, a fubject 
yet more inferefling to the philofopher and naturalift. It may 


_.- ferve to thew the extenfive commercial intercourfe, and credit in 


Hindoofian, and the adjoining country (once dependant on ir) 
notwithitanding the variety of governments it contains, and the 
unfertled ftate of the greateft part of them ; that the bills of exe 
¢hange which Mr. Forfter obsained at Calcutta, were negociable 
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at.Cabul, 17. or :8 hundred miles diftant; and the capital of a 
kingdom totally unconnected with, and poffibly hoftile in politi- 
cal fentiments, to that in which the bills originated. From the 
time he left. the laft Britifh ftation in Oude, to the Cafpian, in 
which he employed near. a twelvemonth, and travelled «700 
Enylifh miles; he was compelled to forego moft of the ordinary 
comforts, and accommodations, which are enjoyed by the loweft 
clafs of people, in European countries; fleeping in the open 
air, even in rainy and fnowy weather; and contenting himfelf 
with the ordinary food and cookery of the country he paffed 
through. Indeed it was barely poflible to carry with him the 
means of procuring comforts, without.hazarding his fafery; as 
he was fo long on the road.’ 


The introduétion contains a concife account of the general 
acceptation of the term of Hindoftan, a correét one of its real. 
limits, of the knowledge of the ancients refpecting it, and an 
abftraét of its hiftory pofterior to the firft Mahometan con- 
quefts, taken chiefly from Ferifhta. Jt contains alfo the an- 
cient and modern divifions of Hindottan, the military. forces 
and revenues of this country, with fome account of its ancient 
trade with Europe, before the redi/covery of the Cape of ‘Good 
Hope; for our author, with many others, concludes, though 
we think without any very decifive evidence, that the Tyrians 
had failed round the extremity of Africa in very early ages. 
From this introduction, we might mention fome curious and 
important faéts ; but they are too intimately mixed with the 
hiftory, or are too extenfive for felection. 

Before Mr. Rennel proceeds to explain the,conftruction of 
his map, he mentions the ufual mode, of computing diftances. 
The cofs is about a mile and a half, or 40 cofles aré.equal to 
a degree of agreat circle. But this computation is applicable 
only to ftrait lines: one part in feven is allowed for the wind- 
ing of the roads, when the diftance is great; fo that the cofs, 
in road meafure, is about one mile and nine-tenths. The 
proportions for Hindoftan, Malwa, and the Carnatic, are 1.3; 
1.71; and 1.6. of geographical miles to a 4orizontal cols; 
making 42. 35. 37% to a degree refpeCtively, 

The firt. fe&tion is on the fea coafts and iflands, which. 
are laid down with an exactnefs unknown even in the Britifh, 
channel, where Dr, Halley’s pious fraud has confufed, all fub-~ 
fequent geographers. ‘The different parts of this coaft are 
afcertained with great precifion, and often from obfervation. 
The detail will, however, admit of no abridgment; but we 
may remark, that in all the former maps of India, the coaft 
between Goa and Bombay was defcribed in the charts with 
,an error of very near a whole point of the compafs in bearing. 
‘he whole weftern coait, even in major Rennel’s former map, 
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Kad too great an obliquity from the north towards the weft, 
“until this‘error ‘was in part’ corrected by captain’ Huddart’s 
Series of Longitudes. Bombay is in lat. 18° 58’. long. 17° 
38’. ‘The’ coaft to the weft of Bombay, for want of obferva- 
‘tions, is not yet correctly afcertained. 

The fecond ‘fe&tion ‘relates to the farveyed trac on the fide 
of Bengal, or that occupied by. the courfe of the Ganges and 
‘its principal branches, as far weft as the city of Agra. Cal- 
Cutta is in longitude 88° 28’, and Agra in 78° 29’. The 
fituation of Pliny’s Palibathra is afcertained to be very near 
the fite of Patna, where there was once a city called Patelpoot- 
her; or, according to fir William Jones, Patalipatra. The 
fitaation’ and thename render the opinion almoft demonftrat- 
‘ed : our author examines the former with great accuracy. “A 
particular defeription of the different cities in this tra&, and 
of their fituation, forms the’ moft confiderable part of the 
fecond fection. — 

The author next defcribés the tract occupied by the courfe 
of the river Indus and its principal branches, with the adja- 
cent countries.on the fouth and eaft, as far as the cities of 
Agra and Agimere, and the river Puddar: a diftri&t of 700 
Britifh miles in length from north-eaft to fouth-weft; and 
from 550°to 350 miles in width. The Beyah is, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, the ancient 'Hyphafis, and the Setlege or Sut- 
tuluz the ‘Hefudrus. M.d’Anville fuppofed the Caggar to 
be the Héfadrus of Pliny. . Ferofe’s plan of uniting the Set- 
lege and Jumma rivers, and remotely of joining the Indus 
and Ganges, by:canals, is one of the nobleft ideas which man 
perhaps ever:conceived, to accumulate the benefits of different 
- {pots in every: part of a kingdom. Our author, by the affift- 
ance of ‘a-Perfian'map, has laid down the different parts of 
the Panjab very diftinétly and accurately. It has énabled him 
. to follow ‘Timur’s-campaigns minutely, and lays the founda- 
tion of explaining fome. parts of Alexander’s expedition more 
clearly than former authors. have done. This expedition is 
afterwards -defcribed ; and till Alexander arrived at the king- 
dom of ‘the Prafii ‘his victories were founding trifles. °A lift of 
names ‘graced “his triamphs, while he found only difunited 
enemies in the field. 

The Valley of Cafhmere is greatly celebrated in India: it 
is a fertile valley covered with the mud of the Hydafpes, 
which Was ‘once’ ‘expanded over its whole foil, till it barf 
through the ‘forrounding mountains to enrich with its ftream 
_ the Indus. It-is 80 miles long, and 40 broad: its form is 


© oval, 
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¢ The author of the Ayin Acbaree dwells with rapture on the 
beauties of Cafhmere; whence we may conclude that it was 2 
favourite fubje& with his mafter Acbar, who had vifited it three 
times before Abul Fazil wrote.. Other emperors of Hindooftan 
vifited it alfo, and feémed to forget the cares of government, 
during their refidence in the happy valley. It appears that the 
periodical rains, which almoft deluge the reft of India, are fhut 
out of Cafhmere by the height of the mountains ; fo that only 
light Showers fall there : thefe however, are in abundance enough 
to feed fome thoufand of cafcades, which are precipitated inta 


the valley, from every part of the ftupendous and romantic bul- | 
wark that encircles it. The foil is the richeft that can be con- 


ceived ; and its productions thofe of the temperate zone. A vatt 
number of ftreams and rivers from all quarters of the valley, 
bring their tribute to the Chelum, the parent of the foil; which 
is a large navigable river, and in which we recognife the famous 
Hydafpes of Alexander, who croffed it about 100 miles below 
the valley. Many fmall lakes are fpread over the furface, and 
fome of them contain floating iflands. In a word, the fcenery 
is beautifully pi€turefque; and a part of the romantic circle 
of mountains, makes up a portion of every landfcape. The 
pardonable fuperftition of the fequeftered inhabitants has mul- 
tiplied the places of worfhip of Mahadeo, of Befchan, and of 
Brama. Ali Cafhmere is holy land; and miraculous fountains 
abound. One dreadful evil they are conftantly fubje& to, namely, 
earthquakes; and to guard againft their moft terrible effects, all 
the houfes are built of wood; of which there is no want.’ 


This is the country from whence the fhawls are brought. 

Mr. Forfter crofled the Indus at Bazaas, July 10, above 
the junction of the Attock, and it was there about three- 
fourths of a mile broad ; but the river muft have been then 
{welled, for the rains had commenced in the mountains three 


‘months before. ‘The water was very cold, and mixed with 
black fand. 7 of 


‘I cannot find out where the fprings of this celebrated river 
are. Unqueltionably, they are far more remote than the fides 
of the mountains, which feparate Hindooftan from Tartary ; 
and where both the ancient and modern Europeans have agreed 
to place them ; for as thefe mountains are not in a higher paralle] 
than 35°, at moft, the Indus could haye no more than 150 G. 
miles to run (reckoning in a ftraight line) before it reached the 
place where Mr. Forfler croffed it; and we have no example of 
any river having acquired fuch a yolume of water, in fo early a 
pat of its courfe, as this fuppofition would make it, All the 

anjab rivers, and moit of the weftern rivers, that is, thofe of 
Candahar and Cabull, fall in below this point.. The Ayin Ac- 
baree fays, “the Sind, according to fome, rifes between Cafh- 
mere and Cafhgur, while others place its fource in Khatai.” 
| ai | _ ‘By 
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By Khatai, is ftridly meant China; but the term is likewife ex- 
tended to Tartary, and other adjacent countries ; of which Cafh- 
gur may be one. This country commences on the north and 
north-eaft of Cafhmere, and extends northward to the fortieth 
degree of latitude ; and eaftward to the chain of mountains which, 
in the idea of the ancients, feparated the two Scythias: in effect, 
it was that branch of Mount Imaus that extended an a direction 
nearly from north to fouth, and terminated-on the eaftern branch 
of the fame mountains, near the heads of the Ganges. The 
Indus may then poffibly fpring from the weit fide of this ridge of 
Imaus: and this would allow a length of courfe equal to what 
the Ganges takes, before it enters Hindooftan. A great part of 
the fpace allotted by the maps to Cafhgur, is known to be a 
fandy defert : it is poffible that the black fand feen in the river 
by Mr. Forfter, is rolled down by the torrents, from that defert. 
I cannot help obferving, that on the eatt fide of the northern 
JImaus, the name Chatz appears as the name of a nation; as 
that of Cafia does in the pofition affigned to the modern city of 
Cafhgur. Khatai, as I have faid betore, is applied rather in a 
lax fenfe by the people of Hindooftan. Cheen, or Maha-Cheen, 
is their proper name for the empire of China; as Sinz appears 
to have been among the Romans. Khatai anfwers better to 
Tartary, and its different members, fuch as Thibet, &c. Pro- 
bably Khatai, and Scythia have the fame derivation ; as they 
appear to have been applied, in certain inflances, to the fame 
tradls of country,’ | 


The continuation of the Indian Caucafus does not proceed, 
in our author’s opinion, E.S.E. from the Cafpian, but ina 
more northernly direction, as defcribed by Ptolemy. He 
thinks too, that the ancient Baétria is not the modern Bucha- 
ria, which is fituated beyond the Jihon (anciently the Oxus) 
and was formerly called Sogdiana; while Battria lay to the 
fouth of the Oxus, comprehending the prefent provinces of 
Balk and Gaur, probably alfo part of Korafan, \ 

¢ The hiftory of the Parthian geography is briefly this: Par- 
thia Proper, was a {mall province, very near to the fouth-eaft 
extreme’of the Cafpian fea ; which territory, after the divifion 
of Alexander’s empire, fell to the fhare of the Seleucida, kings 
of Syria, and of the eaft, about 300 years before our ara, 
About sa years after, Parthia rebelled; and together with Hyr- 
cania, and other adjoining provinces, became an independent 
ftate, under Arfaces. As the empire of the Scleucide grew 
weaker, the Parthians extended their country weftward; and the 
fine province of Medja (now Irak-Ajami) fell to them: and 
within a century after the foundation of their ftate, it had fwal- 
lowed up all the countries from the Indus to the Euphrates, 


Baétria included: and this province had thrown off the yoke of 


the Selucid# long before Parthia, The Parthian conquefts in 
: V4 Armenia 
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‘Armenia, about 70 years before Chrift, brought them acquaint- 
ed with the Romans; whofe conquefts met theirs, both in that 
country and in Syria. The Parthians, together wich their con- 
quefts, had advanced their capital weftwards ; and had eftablifh- 
ed it on the Tigris at Seleucia, or rather Ctefiphon near the 


' Sprefent Bagdad) before their wars with the Romans commenced. 


he particulars of their firft wars with the Roman people, which 
continued about 65 years,’ are too well known to be repeated 
here, had this been a proper place for it; fuch as the expedi- 
tions of Pompey and Anthony; and the defeat of Craffus. On 
occafion of this laft event, the Parthians extended their conquefts 
further weftward, but were afterwards compelled to retire: and 
‘they generally loft ground in Armenia and Mefopotamia, during 
the time of the Roman emperors. Trajan penetrated ‘to their 
capital; and fatisfied his curiofity by embarking on the Indian 
fea. The moderation of Adrian reftored the ancient boundar 
of the Euphrates. In A. D. 245, Perfis, or Perfia Proper, 
which had hitherto ranked as a province of Parthia, gained the 
afcendency; and, under Artaxerxes, put an end to the dynafty 
of the Arfacide, and reftored the ancient name of Perfia to the 
empire ; after that of Parthia had exifted about 480 years. So 
‘that, in fact, the Parthian empire, confidered generally, was 
the Perfian, under another name.’ 


- We have tranfcribed much from this fe&tion, becaufe we 
think it truly important, and neceffary in explaining many 
parts of ancient hiftory: we have tran{cribed too, becaufe we 
could ufe no fhorter language, We muft now be more con- 
cife. The fourth feétion comprehends the tract between the 
Kiftnah river and the countries traverfed by the courfes of the 
Ganges and Indus, with their- principal branches: in other 
‘words, the middle parts of India. The greater part of the 
geography of thefe regions is properly afcertained, chiefly by 
obfervation. Mr, Smith’s obfervations and general Goddart’s 


map from meafurement, are checks on each other; and their 


coincidence fupports the accuracy of each. Where thefe ob- 
fervations do not extend, there are many other affiftants too 
numerous to be even mentioned; but we ought to add, that 
ur author’s account of the formation of the Colair Lake, at 
the Embouchures of the Godavery and Kiftna rivers, is very 
exact ; and his remarks on the difference between thefe, the 
‘Delta of the Ganges, and of the Nile, are no lefs juft than 


‘valuable. The forefts of teek, the Indian oak, which is 


not injured in the Afiatic feas, induces our author to recom- 


‘mend building veffels of war on the fhores of Hindoftan. We 


have much reafon to think that the plan would be fuccefsfal ; 


but motives of policy might perhaps prevent its being carried 
into execution, 


The 
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The fifth fe&ion isdn the countries contaitied ‘in that art 
of the peninfula lying on the fouth of the Kiftnariver. This 
is the triangle of the péninfula; for the Kiftna, though it 
‘rifes from the Gauts, very tiéar the wefterh coaft, yet, hin- 
dered by the high mountains from falling ‘into the Perfian 
gulf, capricioufly wanders ‘Acrofs the Détan, “dnd finds its 
way into the bay of Bengal, near, as we have {aid, to God- 
avery. The breadth of this traé, at the wideft part, is about 
55° Britifh miles, and its fength 600. Of this diftti@, ma- 
jor Rennel givés a very fatisfa@tory account, and the printipal 
pofitions are determined by Mr. Pringle’s meafurements. ‘In 
‘other parts, He feems to have obtained many affiftances from 
manufcript maps; nor is this advantage confitied to the Car- 
natic: the whole of his map has reaped the greateft advan- 
tages from fuch aids. Many parts on the weftefn fide are, 
however, | little known. Arcot, ‘the capital of the Carnatic, 
is a very ancient city; for it occurs in Ptolemy ‘as the capital of 
the Sore, Sdra:Mandalum. The Gauts exténd from the 
Bootan (the notthern) mountains, fo far “ds Surat only, and, 
‘by intercepting the clouds, produce rain on €ither fide, ac- 
‘cording as the wind blows from one or the other quarter. 
“From captain Fwart’s Regifter of the Weather at Nagpour, 
our author fufpeéts that fome clouds fly over them, and cone 
“denfe only at a certain diftance. “Madras is within that tra@; 
and it muft therefore extend ‘at Tealt'300 miles: Nagpour is 
500, miles froin the Gauts. | 

The fixth fé€tion contains an account of the countries be- 
tween Hindoftan and China. “THe furveys, however, extend 
“no farther eaftward than the frontiers of Oflam and Meckley : 
the éaftern frontier of Bengal, Silhet, is within 350 Britifh 
“miles of the weflern part of China. Tt is about midway be- 
tween China and Calcutta, and the fpace between is com pre- 
“hénded by the diftri€ts of the king of Ava. ‘This portion of 
“Afia contains alfo the geography of Thibet, theconntry of the 
Great Lama, which is but little known. It is probable, that 
the Sanpoo and the Burrampooter rivers are the fame. Be- 
fore this river enters the fea, it féems to- ran above 2060 
miles. The Gréat’ Lama’s kingdom ‘extends from. the fources 
of the Indus to the borders of China, and from Hindoftan to 
‘the great defert of Cobi northward ; its length is at leaft r600 
Britith miles; but its ‘breadth uncertain and unequal, The 
head of the Ganges is in this tra€t: it arifes in two’ branches 
' from the weftern fide of the Moant Kentaifle ; they take their 
courfe weftward, inclining confiderably to the north, for a 
courfe of about 300: miles, when they meet with’ the great 
ridge of mount Himmaleth, extending from Cabul along the 


north 
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north of Hindoftan, and through Thibet. This chain turns 


the rivers to the fouth, where they unite their waters, and 
form the Ganges. : The united force of thefe two rivers breaks 
through the ridge about one hundred miles below the place of 
their firft approach to it. The water rufhes through a cavern, 
and precipitates itfelf into a vaft bafon. ‘This aperture is 
fuppofed to be like a cow’s head, and the real origin of the 
Ganges: Gangotrj, the place of the Cow’s Head, is in 33° 
north latitude, and 76 and one-half eaft longitude; but the 
real origin of the Ganges, in the northern branch of the 
Kentaifle mountains, is in longitude 81 and one-half, and 
pretty nearly in the latitude of Gangotri. The laft fection 
confifts of fome very ufeful Tables of Diftances between dif- 
ferent towns in Hindoftan ; and the Appendix contains our ay- 
thor’s defcription of the Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions of 1781. We gave 
a very extenfive account of this paper, in our LIId vol. p. 406, 
A more minute defcription of the Delta of the Indus, and 
fome correétions of a former part of the memoir, relating to 
this river and the coaft of Oriffa, is given in a poit{cript. 
The former error is corrected in the Map; but the latter re- 
“mains. Point Palmyras is about three minutes and a half 
farther weft than it is there Jaid down, 

We muft not conclude without a particular commendation 
of major Rennel’s fkill, accuracy, and knowlege. Much of 
this Memoir muft, to general readers, be dry and unintereft- 
ing ; yet, in a fcientific view, it is truly valuable; and our 
author, with great addrefs, has relieved what would have been 
neceffarily dry, by defcriptions of the country, anecdotes of 
the perfons connefted with it, its ancient hiftory, or fome 
collateral information. 'Thofe wha follow his defcriptions, 
with the very elegant and ufefil Map which accompanies the 
Memoir, and compares fome of the former maps with it, will 
be the beft judges of Mr. Rennell’s abilities, and the moft 
grateful admirers of his work, 





A Provincial Gloffary, with a ColleBion of Local Proverbs, and 
Popular Superfitions. By Francis Grole, E/q. F, A. §. 
Sve. 6s. Hooper. 


i a Provincial Gloffary be ufefal, as captain Grofe obferves 
it may be, in underftanding the ancient poets, it fhould be 
fall, and nearly or entirely complete, A little reflection foon 
fhowed that this Gloflary was in many refpeéts deficient. We 
had not ftretched our recolleétion greatly, before we difco- 
vered many omiffions, To go no farther than the letter A. 


The letter itfelf is, in Glouceftesthize, ufed tor be-~A went 
ta 
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to ftrike me: in this fenfe it occurs in Shakfpeare’s Much Ado 
about Nothing, for the folio reads, p. 108. ‘ A bruthes his 
hat # mornings.’—* Adawed ; adifhed; adeafed ; and agufh- 
ed’ are weftern provincialifms for terrified ;—* affurft? Glou- 
cefterfhire for athirft ;—Agogg, weftern for’ eager ; agreeable, 
Devonhhire, for confentings; ajar, half open, Norfolk ; am- 
pers are, in Somerfetfhire, the names of eruptions; andogs, 
in Devonfhire, for andirons. Befides aneouft and aneuft, words 
which occur in the Gloflary, they fay in Gloucefterfhire aneeft 
and aneirft for neareft ; and perhaps that paffage in the Merry 
Wives of Windfor, which has occafioned fo much difficulty, 
may be explained in this way, (vol. I. p, 295. Reed’s edit,) 
* Will you gp an- heirs.’ It requires but a very flight altera- 
tion to read, ‘ Will you go aneirft?? Will you go up to the 
combatants dem Shallow immediately confents, and adds, 
‘ Have with you mine hoft?’? But to return: 

Angle-twitch, an earth-worm; anticks, gefticulations ; 
aprelled, acid; arifhes, the ground from which corn has been 
carried after harveft ; (eddjth is a different word, though from 
the fame root); aroynt, corrupted in Chefhire to rynt, avaunt 3 
athert for athwart; aum, an alms; aumpfery, an alms houfe ; 
and aumery, which captain Grofe has improperly called a 
pantry; it is the pantry for the broken meat to be given as 
aums to the poor; and azney colour, probably a milky white, 
are provincialifms collegted from the different parts of Eng- 
land. ‘Thefe have occurred to us pn no very diligent fearch ; 
and many more might probably be found. Our author would 
perhaps have rejected fome of thefe, if they had occurred to 
him, fince he rejeéts thofe that differ only in pronunciation ; 
yet many fuch he has retained. 

The local proverbs are very entertaining; yet the collection 
is very ceficient: we fhall tranfcribe two or three, 


¢ To take Hector’s cloak, 

¢ That is, to deceive a friend who confides in his fidelity, 
When Thomas Percy, earl of Northumberland, anno 1569, w-s 
defeated in the rebellion he had raifed againft queen Elizabeth, 
he hid himfelf in the houfe of one Hector Armitrong, of Hare. 
low, in this county, having confidence he would be true to him, 
who, notwithftanding, for money, Bc him to the regent 
of Scotland, It was obfervable that Hector being before a rich 
man, fell poor of a fudden, and was befides fo generally hated, 
that he durft aever go abroad, infomuch that the proverb, to 
take Heétor's cloak is continued to this day among them, in the 
fenfe above mentioned.’ 


* A cockney, 
A very ancient nick-name foracitizenof London. Ray -. 
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‘an interpretation of itis, a young perfon coaxed or cocquered, 
“made'a wanton, or ‘neftle-cock, delicately bred and brought up, 
foas when arrived at man’s eftate to be‘unable to bear the leait 
hardfhip. “Another, ‘a perfon ignorant of the terms of country 
ceconomy, fuch as a young citizen, who, having been fidiculed 
for calling the neighing of a horfe laughing, and told that was 
called neighing, néxt morning, on hearing the cock crow, to 
“fhew inftruction was not thrown away upon him, exclaimed to 
“his former inftrtiftor, how that cock neighs! whénce the citizens 
“of Lonton' have ever fince been ‘called“cotk-neighs, ‘or cockneys. 
Whatever ‘inay be the origin of ‘this térin, ‘we at'leaft ‘learn from 
- the followiig Verfes, attributed*to Hweh’Bagot, earl of Norfolk, 
(ghat it was In ufe inthe time of ‘king: Henry II. 
Was [in niy Caftle at Bungay, 
Faft-by the river Wavefiey, 
*J’would ‘not ¢ate for the'king ‘of cockney. 
i. es ‘the king of London. 

“€ The King of the cocknies occuts “among the regulations for 
“the fports ‘and fhews formerly held in the Middle "Temple, on 
"“Childerinas-day, where he had his officers, ‘a‘marfhal, conftable, 
‘butler, &¢.—See Duigdale’s Origines Juridiciales, p. 247.’ 

‘The Traties have‘always the wind in their faces. 
© A fuperftitious legend. Sir William Tracy was one of the 
four knights ‘who ‘killed that turbulent ’prelate Thomas Becket, 
for the putifhment of which Offence’ it miraculoufly happened, 
that whenever anyof the Tracy fainily travelled, either by land 
or-by water, the wind always blew im their faces. This, Fuller 
juftly obferves, was, in hot weather, a bléffing inftead of a curfe, 
exempting the females of that family from the expence and trou- 
ble of buying and ufingafan.’ 4 
Thofe which relate to the weather would form a curious 
collection ;-but many-would be localonly; yet, on a careful 
comparifon, fomething might be ‘added from them to our 
knowlege of meteorology, 
‘ Friday’s moon 
‘Come when it will it €omes too foon,’ 
¥s'a proverb'in the lift of fuperttitiobns. Tn ‘fome counties, a 
‘Saturday’s modnis chiefly blamed and reckoning the day as the 
“dailors do, from the noon of the former day, we have ufually 
found, on looking over the regifter, chat by'much the largett 
proportion of wet months begin with'a-Saturday’s moon. 

The various fuperftitions are more complete than either the 

»Gloffary or the Proverbs, and form a very entertaining: collec- 


tion. We cannot abridge, but fhall tranferibe a thort fpe- 
cimen of it. 


‘The 




















Grofe’s Provincial, Gloffary. 28¢ 
¢ The paffing bell was anciently rung for two purpofes: one, 


to befpeak the prayers of: all good Chriftians for a foul juft de- 
parting ; the other, to drive away the evil fpirits who ftood at 
the bed’s foot, and about, the. houfe, ready to feize, their prey, 
or at leaft to moleft and:terrify the foul.in its paflage: but by 
the ringing of that bell (for Durandus. informs us, evil fpirits 
are much afraid of bells), they were kept aloof; and the foul, 
like a hunted hare, gained the ftart, or had what is by fportfmen 
called law. Hence, perhaps, exclufive of the additional labour, 
was occafioned the high price demanded for tolling. the greatett 
bell of the church; for, that being louder, the. evil fpirits. muft 
go farther off to be.clear. of its found, by which the, poor foul 
got fo much more the ftart of them : befides, being, heard farther 
off, it would likewife procure the dying. man.a greater number 
of prayers. This diflike of, fpirits.to bells, is mentioned in the 
Golden Legend, by W. de Worde. ‘It is faid, the evill fpirytes 
that ben in the regyon of thayre, doubte moche when they here 
the belles rongen: and this is the caufe why the belles ben 
rongen whan it throndreth, and whan grete tempefte and out- 
rages of wether happen, to the ende that the feinds and wycked 
fpirytes fhold be abafhed and flee, and ceafe of the movynge of 
tempette.’ 


A Gloffary may undoubtedly be ufeful in illuftrating the 
elder poets; but it is alfo advantageous to examine the dif- 
cordant materials of which the heterogeneous mafs of our 
language is compofed, and to trace its progreflive improvee 
ments. Provincialifms are the veftiges of older Englith, not 
quite worn out by additions, or polifhed by refinements: we 
fhould look at them with the veneration which we feel when 
we furvey a-Saxon arch mouldering to its ruin, or a Gothic 
window tottering at every biaft, If not caught at this moe 
ment, they will be forgotten, fince. more frequent communi- 
cation with the provinces, and more eafy accefs will foon 
make little variety, except in the wilds of Exmore, the 
barren heaths of Northumberland, or the fequeftered moun- 
tains of Lancafhire. In thefe refpegts, the Gloffary is defi- 
cient, from the number of words omitted; fometimes from 
miftakes in the explanation, and in general from an omiflion 
of derivations. We hope that captain Grofe’s enquiries will 
induce him to give us a more fall account of this proyincial 
language, and to add the various derivations. The local 
proverbs may undoubtedly be alfo confiderably enlarged.— 
We fhall feel our obligations, if. this flight fketch fhould be 
followed by an improved and extended account; and if this 


fleeting fhadow be arrefted in its progrefs, till it afume an 
embodied form, 
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Di ifquifitions on feveral Subje&s. By Richard Worthington; 
M.D. i2m0. 15. Johnfon. 


D*:. Worthington is a lively pleafing author ; but a light 
fkirmifhing metaphyfician. In his firft efflay he con- 
tends that time has a real exiftence, independent of our ideas ; 
that it had a beginning, and muft have an end. The com- 
mon opinions of mankind, on this point, are adduced as an 
argument that it muft have fomething real, indepetident of 
metaphyfical fophiftry; but this argument can only have 
weight, if the common people fpeak of time in the fame fenfe 
as philofophers. In reality, one fpeaks of its relative exift- 
ence, and the other of its abftra&t. The beft proof that the 
former can give is, pointing to the changes of the hour-hand 
of a watch, or a fucceffion of rifing and fetting funs. In the 
mind of a philofopher, this term is a very different one: he 
fees the fucceflion of minutes and of days, and knows that 
they mark out different periods. ‘Time, therefore, certainly 
exifts, meafured either by mechanical means, or aftronomicak 
obfervations. If he fhuts his eyes, he finds that time is mea- 
fured by ‘the fueceffton of his ideas: but this time differs from 
the former, becaufe the apparent duration of periods is diffe. 
rent from the real one. If he looks at the various phenomena, 
in the fucceffive ftrata of earth, he fees proof of time in their 
changes; and this is different again, for it marks fucceffion, 
but not duration, which is only collected from other circum- 
ftances. From thefe faéts he endeavours to generalife his 
ideas, and enquires whether time exifts abftractedly. In this 
enquiry, carefully purfued, he comes at laft to perceive, that 
it cannot exift in the abftraé&t, for this obvious reafon, that in 
every view it is the meafure only of fucceffion: of courfe, 
where there is no fucceflion, there can be no meafure. This 
is the fum of many volumes; but our author attacks chiefly 
the Difquifitions of Mr. Jenyns, to whom.he is not a very 
formidable antagonift. He fpeaks of definitions of time as . 
improper: they are fo, except when the author withes‘to ex- 
plain the fenfe in which he ufes the word. Again: he urges 
ftrongly the paffage in the Revelations, that time fhall be no 
more; but this only implies the deftruétion of evéry created 
fubftance; for to God there can be no ‘timej«fince, ‘to an 
omnifcient Deity, every thing is prefent, and there can be no 
fucceflion. We may, with great propriety, be faid to lofe 
our time, - though we lofe nothing, an argument of our fkim- 
ming philofopher, by which he wifhes to reduce the queftion 
to an abfurdity, becaufe the period of our lives is meafured 

by fuccefive actions; and if thefe periods, which conftitute 
them, 
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them, be mifapplied, we lofe our time, not only in a popular 
but a philofophical fenfe. rae 

The fecond Difquifition is on human knowlege. The ay- 
thor enquires whether mankind have been benefited by the 
acquifition of knowlege; and the defign is to fhow that all 
Our benefit is derived from praétical knowlege, fince of firft 
principles we are yet ignorant; and many defultory pages are 
filled with inftances of this ignorance. ‘The confequence is, 
that fince we know {fo little of what is immediately before us, 
and fubje& to the examination of our fenfes, we cannot expect 
to underftand the infcrutable myfteries of religion, and con- 
fequently, that its not being fathomable by our reafon is no 
objection to its credibility. This effay is rather in fupport of 
Mr. Jenyns than in oppofition to his opinions. 

The third obje&t of Dr. Worthington’s attention is reafon 

and inftinét. He is convinced that they differ in principle, 
and not in degree. He ought, however, to have obferved, 
that there is an inftin@ in man, though lefs perceived, becaufe 
as not exercifed, it is in fome degree loft; even the inftinct 
of brutes is loft by inaétion. A bird, for inftance, bred in a 
cage, is unable to fupport itfelf in a wild ftate; and an In- 
dian, born and bred in a civilifed kingdom, is no longer the 
acute intelligent favage poffefied of inftin&. Our author 
thinks, that the favage, removed into a well regulated fociety, 
might become as.docile and intelligent as thofe of civilifed 
births. It is impoflible to prove a negative ; and a fingle in- 
ftance in favour of this opinion may occafionally occur; but 
tt would happen fo feldom, that the principle would appear 
very dubious. Yet we think, with our author, that matter 
cannot be made capable of thought ; and thefe opinions are not 
contradictory, though it would lead us too far at prefent to 
reconcile them. “Inftinét is diftinguifhed from reafon, but 
more in the declamatory ftyle than in that of philofephical 
diferimination. Our author does not remark, that inftin® 
is blind, obftinate, and independent of circumftances; or 
that reafon adoptsits operations to contingencies, though thisis 
the great hinge on which the diftin€tion turns. Dr. Worth. 
ington points out the difference between brutes and men ; and 
as he muft have. Mr. Jenyns in view in. each . Difquifition, 
he finds, or he thinks he finds, that there is no foundation for 
his boafted chain; but the oppofition is chiefly verbal. 

The effay on the heavenly bodies is not very important. 
Our author confiders every planet as a world calculated for 
_ warious orders ofsanimated beings, and fuppofes that this 
whole {cene is pafling away, If by orders he means degrees 
itn of 
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of. more or. lefs perfect beings, it is gratuitous ; if only other, 
aces, it is one of thofe uncertain pofitions which may or 
may not be.true, without a poffibility of deciding. In the 
fecond fuppofition he is lefs corre: the renoyating force is. 
at Jeaft as conf{picuous as the deftructive procefs. We know 
that all things muft haye:an end; but we have no reafon to 
think that this fyftem will die of a gradual decay. 

The laf Difquifition is on education, in which the trite ob- 
jeGions again the modern modes of conducting it are repeated. 
But with thefe modes we have had very learned men ; and 
experience, therefore, feems to fhow that there is nothing ra- 
dically, fundamentally, and:effentially wrong in them. Pri- 
wate education is preferred by Dr. Worthington, where it can 
be admitted ; but we are furprifed that he has not adverted to 
his own: profeflion. - His chief remarks are directed to the 
education of clergymen ; and for them he thinks a private 
education greatly preferable. He has a profound and proper 
- yeneration for their facred office. ) 


¢ Take what view we pleafe of human life, with all its negoe 
ciations, purfuits, and atchievements, 4is is the truly great and 
Uluftsious characier, his the perfeét recompenfe, who employs 
it in the pyrpofes of devotion and humanity; for, however ufual 
and hackneyed the obfervation, thefe are the only occupations 
which conclude in peace, or infure, while paffing, a happinefs 
beyond the reach of chance and contingency. A felicity, fo 
impervious as this, can fettle no where but in the mind, where 
the rude affailants of all external appliances have no power to 
deftroy. ‘That men of fortune, and, confequently, of influence, 
fhoyld efpoufe the caufe of religion, carries no romance in the 
idea, faving the improbability that fo amiable a choice will find 
2 fan&uary in.the fathion of the times. The ac implies no.dif- 
ficulty. ‘The path is open, the invitation urgent, and the reward 
immenfte, ) 

* The official fervice of religion is not only free and reafon+ 
able, but confers on every individual, who is wife enough to 
accept it, far higher honours than all the powers of the world 
can potlibly beftow ; even as far as divine appointment rifes in 
dignity above the commiffion of minifters or princes. But (apart 
from preaching) to what do the greateft acquifitions of this world 
amount, when tried by a cool and difcriminating judgment ? 
‘Are not their vanity and nakednefs difcovered, while we behold 
all of thera, even in their moft flourifhing condition, expofed to 
a multitude of fatal chances! and are convinced, though by fa» 
vourable coincidence they may efcape fora few years wholly un 
impaired, that a few more will inevitably reduce them to that 
common level of deftruction, toward which, all. things finite, are, 
every year, day and hour, making {wift and irrefifuble age: 
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To a thinking man there appears little honour and lefs happinefs 
in attainments, the moft valuable of which are * to perifh in the 
> RR gga RE Ee ays 
From thefe accoints of the Difquifitions Our redders mutt 
form their Own opjnions: we €dnnot be expected to praife 
greatly, when we have fourid little new, ard that little Hable 
to fome objections. 


“ee 





The Generation of Animal Heat invefligated. By E. Peart} 
M.D. 80. 28. 6d. in Boards. Edwards. 
AS natural philofophers, we have admitted.the exiftence of 
ether, though with relu€tance, becaufe we are unwilling. 
to admit of principles which we cannot demonftrate, at leaft 
by the effects of their prefence, or the changes prodaced by 
their abfence. As chemifts, we admit it {till more reluctantly ; 
atid every theory built on its particular properties and its affini- 
tiés, mutt be pronounced at once uncertain and hypothetical. 
We can give Dr. Peart, however, great praife for ingenuity, 
and an extenfive acquaintance with the different {ciencesg 
whofe principles he employs.’ We carinot fay that he has ex- 
plained the fubje& which he profeffes to treat of, in a manner 
which we think well founded. We muft examine fhortly his 
general principles, and his doctrine of animal heat, 

The great principle of the whole is zther, which, if it ex- 
ift, muft undoubtedly be extremely fubtile, highly elaftic; and 
auniverfally diffufed. Our author confiders it as the principle 
of aétivity. Phlogifton, on the contrary, is the principle of 
fixidity and folidity. An acid and an earth are the «wo others. 
‘Ether and phlogifton are fuppofed to have an affinity to each 
other. With an excefs of phlogifton they form light; of zthef, 
they produce the eleétric fluid ; when both are faturated, the 
refult.is fire. ther, with the acid principle, forms pure 
air, but does not combine with earth, unlefs it be previoutly. 
united with acid or phlogifton.. Phlogifton, with earth, forms 
metals ; though it cannot, united with the zcid principle, but 
through the mediation of xther or earth.:~Watet is compofed 
of earth, half fatarated with phlogifton, united™ta.the acid 
principle, half faturated with zther, ‘It is, therefore, almott 
4 métal diffolved in what is almoft air.’ Thefe are the prin-™... 
<iples which out author employs to folve various themital phés. ~ 
nomena; and they perform their office’ very well: indéed, 
when affinities arid properties are at hard to be employed, it 
would fhow the operator to be unfkilful, if the fyftem is not 
complete. In fhort, why fhould we difguife our opinion? 
The whole-is, at prefent, withqut a fhadow- of foundation ¢ 
the proofs we may expect in another work, __ 

- Vor. LXVI, Q&. 1788. ia The 
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The do&rine of animal heat is equally elegant and equally 
Vifionary. We hhall give a fhort abftraét of it. Dr. Peart’ begins 
by confidering life, which depends an excitability, and, {0 
long as this property fubfits, the power of generating heat 
_continues. Animal heat, therefore, . is connected with the. 
aétion of mufcular fibres: it is. found, by obfervation and 
fome experiments recited in this work, to be increafed’ by the 
agtion of the mufcles, and to be generally in proportion to 
that action ; while, on the decay of the motions, either vo- 
Tuntary or. invcBuntary, the. pawer of.generating heat is loft. 

Food and air are effential to life, and of courfe to heat. 
Air is abforbed, in our author’s opinion, by the lungs; and 
this abforption, he thinks, is the only change which the blood 
undergoes in its paflage through the pulmonary veffels. Phlo- 
byes derived from the food, furnifhes a principal portion of 
the nervous fluid fecreted from the brain; and when this fui 
is poured into a mufele, and has. fet it in a@ion, it unites 
with the pure air of the blood, and heat is the confequence = 
at leaft thefe fluids are loft, and heat appears ; fo that it is 
concluded that the heat is produced by their union. The 
aétion of the heart is always excited in proportion to the exer- 
cile, and therefore a proportionate fupply of pure air is pro- 
cured to form the additional heat which is the confequence ; 
but when the heat is furnithed from without, as by a fire, the 
refpiration is not quickened, for the ingredient of heat is not 
wanted, when it is brought home in a compounded ftate. The 
general chemical view of the whole we fhall fubjoin. 

The nervous fluid is compofed of an earth, united with 

uch phlogiften, and a quantity of ether, fufficient to give the 
pe degree of elafticity and mobility. 

' ¢ The pure air contained in the blood, confifts of ether and 
the acid principle, 

' When a mufcle is excited, a quantity of the nervous fluid 
paffes along its fibres, and is afterwards reeeived into the blood 
fupplied from the heart, and contained in the arteries of thas 
mufcle; which blo. dis faturated, with the pure air imbibed dur< 
ing its paffage through the lungs. 

‘A quantity of this phlogifton of. the nervous fluid, unites 
with the ether of the pare air, fufficient.to faturate #, and form. 
that pots we is Eales animal hens. 8 and ths acia now difen= 

aged retains a {ma rtion of zt er, and perhaps acquares 
; fmall quantity of phlogiitgn, by, which. it betcents Dall eft of 
peculiar s Propertits different from pure acid, #td from every 
other atid, produced under different cireumftances, and gontain- 
ing ether and Poke in diferent roportions ; and to this 
peculiar acid, chemifts give the name‘of phofphoric acid. 


 * At the fame time, the earth of the nervous fluid being de- . 
4 ed of a ereat part-of ‘its tae t but fill pay goo 
fiderable 
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fiderable proportion, with all or part of the ether entering into 
its original compofition, acquires new properties; and the at- 
traction it exerted upon thé phlogifton; now taken from it, is 
transferred to a portion of the difengaged acid of the pure air ; 
with which it formis aii intimate union, and acquires thofe pecu- 
wd oe which aré diftinguifhed by the name of volatile 
oie, : 

¢ This volatile alkali; formed by the intimate union of earth 
and phlogifton; with a fmall proportion of ether and acid; as a 
compound hath ftilla general attraétion to the acid: with which 
jt now unites, and forms a falt; diftinguithed by the name of 
phofphoric ammoniac.’ ; 

We have rot, for a long time, feen any thing mote neat, 
more clear, or more ingenious; but, independent of an-un- 
warrantable hypothefis, we think it does not correfpond with 
facts, Is there an excefs-of pute air and of netvous energy 
in a putrid fever, when every pore exliales mephytis, and de- 
liquium attends the leaft motion ? Yet there is a burning heat. 
Where is the aétion which produces the flufh of heat obfery- 
able in fome cafes of fyncope; or in the cafe. recorded by De 
Haen; where the heat increafed jut in the moment of death; 
when the ‘circulation was fcarcely perceptible? Birds. are 
warmer than quadrupeds or men; but their food is feldom 
phlogiftic, though they. may abforb.a larger quantity of pure 
air ; and infeéts and reptiles, which fcarcely breathe, or inhale 
the fouleft air, yet fometimes- approach to the heat of man. 
. Thefe are a very few of the objections which occur at firt 
fight. We fhall go no farther till we receive Dr. Peart’s lar 
work ; where,-if his firft principles are cleared, we thall ex- 
aminé more particularly his chemical facts. At prefert we 
might oppofe an diry eaftle, which will fall, without any at- 
tack, in confequence of its bafelefs foundation. We mean not, 
however, to reprefs our author’s career: we ref{pect his abilities, 
and may perhaps find his fupport better than we now imagine. 





The Olla Podrida, a periodical Werk, complete, in forty-four 
Numbers. vo. 6s. in Boards. Dilly. 


WV HILE periodical papers are fo common; and the folly, 
as it flies, is fhot at by fo many archers, novelty of 
fubje& or remark muf neceffarily be mote rare. The Olla 
Podrida, however, is no common work: the author’s iearn- 
ing and ingenuity will give the glols of novelty to fubjects al- 
ready exhaufted, and render a common theme interefting. 
But we dq not always perceive that he bends the bow with 
fuficient vigour: he often reclines on his elbow, when he 
might probably have contended with fuceefs. His affiflants, 
ee to 
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to whom he allots the different papers which were not his owrt, 
are men of talents, learning, and credit; among them we per- 
ceive the names of the reverend Mr. Kett of Oxford; reverend 
Mr. Graves, major Grofe, Mr. Headly, and many others. 
"Fhe editors and the author ef. the greater number, is the re- 
’ verend Mr. Monro, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Fhefe eflays, im their form and in their fubjefts, are not 
different from thofe which, from the period of the immortal 
Tatler and Spe€tator, have amufed and inftructed us.. Points 
of fiterature and criticifm are difcuffed ; charaéters defcribed’; 
adventures, real or imaginary, related. —The author is compli- 
mented in an affumed or an actual correfpondence; and he 
explains, in the fame way, difficulties which he could not 
otherwife introduce. We have had occafion to remark that 
thefe effays which have owed their birth to the midnight ta» 
per, defcribe but imperfectly the manners of the world. Mr. 
Monro fometimes copies from recollection, and. fometimes front 
obfervation. If, however, we except one pathetic tale, which is 
faid:to be founded im truth, we perceive no great merit in, 
this department. ‘Fhe charaéters are drawn with more ‘kill’: 
that of Hatchpenny, thoagh not uncommon, is. well difcrimi« 
nated ; and the eager builder, though he has already been de- 
feribed, is yet diltinguifhed by his peculiar traits. The great 
merit of thefe papers confifts. in-an eafy, pleafant vein of hu- 
mour,'which fometimes gives a new and uncommon hue to fub- 
jeets often’ examined, and to reflections by no means recondite. 
We mean not to fay that there are not many juit remarks, or 
a difplay of extenfive knowlege, in the Olla Podrida; but 
thefe are not its peculiar charaéteriftics, It wil} pheafe the 
more elegant readers, without once raifing a laugh, and will 
intereft many who, at the fame, time, muft own that. they 
have found nothing particularly new. We hall now fele& a 

few paffages, to enable our readers to judge for themfelves. 

After having introduced the complaints of literary men, 
who fuffer interruptions from vifits, a complaint peculiarly 
intefefting to every perfon of that clafs, whether it is the dun, 
the bailiff, the more ceremonious demand of your time, your 
liberty, and converfation, by the fine gentleman and lady, 
he foes on, in the following humorous way: 


‘ Difivetion fs the parent of perfpicuity. Suppofe, therefore, 
we take in order the different farts.of vilits above mentioned, and 
eonfider them (as a worthy and valuable author phrafes it) 
“‘ with their roczs, reafons, and refpects. “sd 

« And firtt of the firft, namely, morning vifits. It is‘evident 
that, as things are now regulated amongft us, all vifits of bufinefs 
mult be made pt this feafon ; for we dine kite'for this very pur- 
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pofe ; and n6 eextleman does any thing after dinner, but—drink. 
Ih the days of our forefathers, under Elizabeth, and her fuccef- 
for James, it was otherwife ; for bifhop Andrews, we are told, 
entertained hopes of a perfon who had been guilty of many faults 
and follies, till, one day, the young man happened unfortunately 
to call ‘in a morning. ‘Then the good bifhop gave him up. 

“Mrs. Aftell hertelf weuld not have difdained to take her fhare 
in a Hirtle chat and tattle, over the tea-table. They may be 
ftyied correlatives, and go together as naturally as ham and 
chickens. , 

“ Tf ic be afked what number of friends it is expedient to col- 
Je&, in order to make -a-viit comfortable, I mutt confefs myfelf 
unable to anfwer the queition, fo diverfe are the opinions and 
cuitoms that‘have prevailed in different ages and countries. A- 
mong ourfelves, at preient, it one were to lay down a general 
rule, it fhould be done, perhaps, in thele words,—The more, the 
774ETT LEV e 

* Some years ago, thefe multitudinous mectings were known by 
the various names of aff-mblies, routs, drums, tempefts, hurrie 
canes, and earthquakes. If you made a morning viftt to a lady, 
fie would tell you very gravely, what a divine rout, a fweet 
hurricane, or a charming earthquake, fhe ‘hhad been at the night 
before. 

‘To ‘have difcuffed all thefe fubdivifions.of vifits, and diftin- 
gutfhed properly the nature of each, as confidered in itfelf, 
would have been an arduous tafk, from which I fiad myfelf hip 
pily relieved by the modern very judicious adoption of the term 
party, which is what the logicians ftyle an univerfal, and in- 
cludes every thing of the kind. | 

‘A company of twelve at dinner, with a reinforcement of 
eighteen at tea and cards, may, I believe, be called a /nal 
party, which a lady may attend, without any afliftance trom the 
hair-dreffer. . 

¢ There is one maxim never to be departed frem; namely, 
that the {mallnefs of the houfe is no objection to the largeneis of 
the party. The reafon is, that, as.thefe meetings.are chiefly 
holden in the winter, she company may keep one another warm,’ 


Again : 


‘ By the account, with which the authors of it have furnithed 


us, thus much is certain, that nothing can be more unnatural ; 
and yet, fay thefe ptiilofophers, at other times, ** Whatever you 
do, follow nature 3”. a precept which, in general, they feem 
very well difpofed to praétife, to the beft of their abilities, A 
child naturally goes on ali four; and we know how difficult a 
matter it is to fet him an end, or to keep bim fo. He has not 
even the ftability of a ninepin, which will ftand rill it be bowled 
gown. For my own part, I never fee a.child’s forehead with a 
‘great bump upon it, or fwathed up in a black pudding Jeft it 
Should receive one, but I am irrefiftibly impelled to bewail this 
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pretended reformation, as a moft notorious and melancholy de® 
fection from our primitive condition. ‘ 
¢ When the two children brought up to man’s eftate, apart 
from all human beings, by the command of a king of Egypt, 
who imagined, that the language which they thould fpeak muft 
neceffarily be the original language of the world~-When thefe 
children, I fay, had the honour to be introduced at courst,: 
amidft a circle of all the learned and wife, and noble perfon- 
ages of that. celebrated country; hiftory bears her teftimony, 
that they proceeded up the drawing-room, and made their way 
to the royal prefence upon all four. J am aware, that fome 
have thought, they threw themfelves into that attitude, from 
the dread and awe infpired into them by the fight of majefty ; 
others, itil] more refined, have ha wry they might have done 
fo, to adapt themfelves to the employment of thofe whom they. 
found affembled in that place, and he prepared either to creep, 
or to climb, or both, as opportunity offered. But I cannot 
yprehend, that the courfe of their education could have qua- 
lified them for fpeculations fo abftrufe as thefe; and, therefore, 
I muft take leave to fay, I look upon the faét to be good evi- 
dence, that fuch was the attitude proper tq man. 

‘I am ftill farther confirmed in my opinion, from that ftrong 
propenfity vifible in mankind, to return to it again. The 
pofture, into which we have been feduced, is produttive of 
conftant uneafinefs, We are in 4 fidget from morning to night; 
to relieve us from which, the expence of chairs and fophas is a 
very confiderable tax upon our property; and, after all, we 
cannot compofe ourfelves perfectly to reft, but when recumbent 
upon our beds. That our fole bufinefs is with earth, univerfal 
practice feems to determine. Why then fhould we look after 
any thing elfe? ar why be reproached with, O curve in terras 
anima ! efpecially when we recollect the fate of the poor aftro- 
nomer, who, while he was gazing at the ftars, fell into. 
ditch.’ | ee 

As it is the fafhion of every periodical author to bring fome 
forgotten and anknown work tolight, Mr. Monro has not neg= 
JeGted it. The work is really a curious one: ‘ De Morum 
Simplicitate, Auctore Frederico Dedekindo.’ It feems to have 
been the original of Swift’s ironical advice to fervants, and 
of a}i the ironical works of a fimilar kind which have followed 
yt.- We fhall conclude our article, with extracting the ori- 
ginak, and tranfation, of one fection. : 


« Nec reliqais furgen’s te veftibus indue, nudx 
Faduftum fatis ett impofuiffe cuti. 
Sed teliquas geminis veites compleitor ulnis, 
_, ‘Afpera fi duro fripore fevit hyems; Ss 
~  Sctlicet in calido jucardius eft hypotaufto, 
Indutre, afevo ge violtre gelu,”  - 
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Nec moveat virgo vel foemina fi fit ibidem, 
Ta tamen uteris moribus ufque tuis. ° 

Biqae tuis quifquam factis offenditur, illum 
Cernére fi talem nolit, abire jube. 
‘Quifque tibi cedat, nec tu concefferis ulli, 
Conditione tuaes liber, & effe velis,’ 


* Be fure, with half your clothes thrown on, to ftand, 
(Coat, ftockings, garters, dangling in your hand,) 
‘Clofe o’er the parlour fire, for thee ’twas made, 

Wor let the cold thy gentle limbs invade. 

O’er the fame fire tho’ nymph or matron glow, ~ 
*T were but falfe modefty fhould bid you go, 

If friends too nice your plan to cenfure move, 

Bid them be gone to fcenes they more approve ; 

To thee, no doubt, all things, all men, fhall bend; 
Thy right is liberty, thy right defend. . 








A. Treatife on Medical and Pharmaceutical Chymifiry, and the 
Materia Medica. By Donald Monro, M.D. 3 Vols. Svar 
18s. in Boards. Cadell. waa’ 


HILE Dr. Monro was giving leétures, about the year 
1760, on the theory and prattice of phyfic, he 
compiled this fyftem of medical and pharmaceutical chemi- 
ftrys When it was propofed to reform the Pharmacopeia, 
and the propofal, we find, was firft fuggefted by our author, 
he returned to his baldior work, and to the newer fyftems of 
chemiftry and materia medica, from which he added what ap- 
eared to be new, curious, or ufeful. The whole, when 
corrected and enlarged, he thought might be of fervice, and he 
has accordingly publifhed it. As an elementary book of this 
kind was greatly wanted, we were much pleafed with the de- 
fign, but we cannot always approve of the execution. 
ore will be ‘at once obvious, that a work written in 1760, 
muft, in its chemical nature, be erroneous and imperfeét, It 
would require to be written again; but Dr. Monro has turned 
over the Dijon courfe of chemiftry, and fome of Bergman’s 
works, from which he has occafionally tranfcribed new faéts 
though without fy tematically incorporating them with the 
whole. Many of the moft important principles are omitted ; 
many imperfectly mentioned ; and the obfervations, where the 
e<annot be pronounced incorreét, are fo loofely detailed, that 
thefe volumes are very unfit for a chemical elementary work, 
To inftance two general principles which greatly influence : 
pharmaceutical chemiftry ; the different ftates of the acids as 
they affect the neutral or the metallic falts, Dr. Monro treats 
of fal polycreft, fal prunel, and vitriolated tartar together, 
becaufe the acid and the alkali are the fame, when we know 
XxX 4 that 
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that their properties are very different, and that the difference 
arifes from the phlogiftication of the acids, which he has not 
mentioned, and which alters occafionally the ftate of other 
neutral falts. On the other hand, the dephlogiftication of 
the acids greatly changes many of the metallic falts, and 
particularly the butter of antimony and the corrofive fublimate. 
It js impoffible to underftand the nature of thefe chemical me- 
dicines, without adverting to this peculiar ftate of the acid. 
Even with the nature of acjds he is unacquainted ; he fpeaks 
of an acid principle, bat he is not aware of the influence of 
pure air : he fpeaks of the fuppofed univerfality of the vitriolic 
acid, but he feems not to be acquainted with the decifive ex- 
periments of Margraaff, which prove that it does not exift 
formally i in air. 

The. inaccuracy of this work, as an elementary fyftem of 
pharmaceutical chemiftry, is very apparent: we fhall take a 
few inftances asthey occur. Page 2, he fays, that no eleétive 
attraction can take place, but between: fluid bodies; but if 
chalk and crude fal ammoniac be mixed, the fmell ak volatile 
alkali is foon confpicuous. By a chemical union (p. 10.) 
two bodies, he obferves, form a third, yet a folution of fugar 
and water isa chemical union ; but itis a compound partaking 
of the properties of each. Lemon j juice and oil of tartar mix 
éd, forma third body, without the properties ofeither. The 
error is repeatedin p. 12. In p. 20. the animal procefs is faid 
to be analogous to the two firft ftages of fermentation ; though 
milk becomes four, and vegetable glutens turn putrid without 
acidity. Our author preferves Geoffroy’s table of affinities, as 
it is * fufficient to point out the affinities of the capital fub- 
ftances ufed in medicine.’ It is not, however, fufficient to point 
out all, or even the principal ones with accuracy. This i ine 
attention is the more reprehenfible, as very accurate tables 
have ‘beén’ fince publithed, which might have been copied, 
Morveau’s table of folvents and folvends is, undoubtedly, a very 
valuable addition. °° 

As we have gone over about twenty pages with a critical 
eye, and fhewn the general tenor of our author’s fyftem, we 
thall fhortly mention his plan, and fele& a fpecimen or two of 
fome curiofity ; but we have not left the tafk of criticifm bee 
gaufe there was no farther room for it. 

After mentioning the general doétrines of chemiftry, he has 
treated of the chemical articles of the materia medica in their 
different claffes. ‘He has next examined the various animal and 
vegetable fubitances employed entire, in medicine, in an al- 

habeti¢al order, and concludes his work with a good tranfla- 
tion of the New Pharmacopeia, The whole was originally 
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intended to ‘ ferve as a kind of commentary on the London 
Pharmacopeia ;’ but it is fomewhat remarkable, that through 
the whole of the chemical part, this new edition is fcarcely 
glanced at, and its names hardly on any occafion employed. 
We fhall felec&t what our author obferves of James’s powder, 
and of its intended imitation, which we have already defcribed 
from the Pharmacopeia. 


‘ Antimony calcined with harthhorn.—It is long fince anti- 
mony calcined with hartfhorn has been ufed as a medicine; for 
in Poterius’s Works, publifhed by Hoffman, A. D. 1698, it is 
mentiened, that antimony burnt with hartfhorn in a revebera- 
tory furnace, lofes its virulency, and becomesa diaphoretic and 
alexipharmic medicine.’ . 


We can find nothing of this in Poterius; but in Hoffman’s 
notes we perceive that Hartman and Michaclis are quoted, for 
employing antimony calcined with hartfhorn in the dyfentery. 


‘ This powder if rightly prepared, is of a white colour. It 
isa mild antimonial preparation ; it is given from three to 
fix or feven grains as an alterative ; and it fometimes creates a 
naufea, and even vomits: in larger dofes it proves emetic, and 
fometimes operates by ftool. 

- © This fhould feem to be a vitriolated calx of antimony, 
rendered mild by an additional quantity of phlogifton, and a 
mixture of calcined animal earth. 

' © Dr. James’s powder.—A powder fimilar, if not entirely the 
fame, has long been ufed, under the name.of Dr. James’s pow- 
cer. The following is a copy of the receipt for making it, exy 
tracted from the records of chancery ; the do¢tor, when he took 
out a patent for felling his powder, having fworn in the moft fo- 
Jemn manner, that it was the true and genuinereceipt for prepar- 
ing it. 

© Take antimony, calcine it with a continued protraéted heat, 
in a fiat, unglazed, earthen veffel, adding toit, from time to 
time, a faffeient quantity of any animal oil and falt, well 
dephlegmated ; then boil it in melted nitre for a confiderable 
time, and feparate the powder from the nitre, by diffolving it 


in water. 

* When the doétor firft adminiftered his powder, he ufed to 
join one grain of the following mercurial preparation to thirty 
grains of his antimonial powder; bur in the latter part of his 
life he often declared, that he had long laid afide the addition 
of the mercurial. His mercurial, which he called a pill, ap- 
pears, by the records of chancery, to have been made in x 
following manner : purify quickfilver, by diftilling it nine times 
from an amalgam, made with martial regulus of antimony, and 
a proportional quantity of fal ammoniac ; diffolve this purified 
quickfilver in fpirit of nitre, evaporate to drynefs, calcine the 
powder till it becomes of a gold colour ; burn {pirits of wine up- 
on it, and keep it for ufe; Dr. James, at the end of the receipt 
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given into chancery, says, “ the dofe Of the{e medicines is un” 
certain ; but in general thirty grains of the antimonial and one 


ee of the mercurial is a moderate dofe. ‘Signed and fwérn to, 
Robert James.” 


Of the old chemiftry relating to metals, there is a good ab-~ 
ftra&; but much has been difcovered fince the period of Dr. Mon- 
ro’s authorities, and of this we haveat belt a fhort and imperfe& 
aceount: often we have not the flighteft hint. The medical 
effects are explained with accuracy. 

The fecond volume begins with an account of the principal 
tmineral waters in England, which, fo far as we have compared, 
is very nearly the fame with our author’s account of the fame 
fprings in his more extenfive fyftem of the year 1770, of which 
we fpoke with refpec in our XXIXth volume, p. 268. 

Vinous. liquors, and the procefs by which they are produced, 
sire next examined, ‘as weil as the tefults of their union with 
the various acids in the form of ethér. Sul phur, foffile oils, and 
bitumens, vegetable, animal, ‘empyreumatic, and effential 
oils, alfo fhare our author’s attention. We {hall extract Dr. 
Monro’s account of a medicine ‘not generally known. 


¢ QOleum Nucis Indice, Arundglum ditium, At Bombay, 
Gambroon, and Surat, in the Eaft Indies, there grows a tree 
which bears a nut inclofed in ‘a rough hufk, which refembles 
much the horfe-chefnat ;and the kernel of the nut yields-an oil 
by expreflion, which is of a purgaiive nature; a tea-fpoonful 
of it is reckoned a dofe: the tree goes ‘by the name: of the 
Arundel tree at Bombay, and its oi! by chat.of the Arundeloil, 
Mr. Sinclair, one of the furgeons.belonging:to, the, royal segi- 
ment of artillery, who was formerly. furgeon to an;Eatt India thip, 
gave me a fmall bottle full of this oil, w hich he faid was much 
ufed for the cure of. the dyfentery in India, and that he had 
give it in four recent cafes of dyientery with fuccefs. © - 

‘Probably this, is the oil of the purging nuts,’ mentioned in 

Dale’s Pharmacologia, which are got fromthe tree called Lig- 
pum Moluecenfe, Pavana dium, tructu avellane, ‘J. B. 1. tra 
and pinus Indica, nucleo purgante, C. B. 4¢2; andthe palma 
Chritti Indica; Tournefort, Mat. Med.’ > 

There are many parts of this fyftem which areextremely va- 
luable ; ‘we mean the accounts of the different efie@s of reme- 
drés. ‘Where the author fpeaks from his own obfervation, 
we tan generally approve. The following remarks on the 
€fe& of Opium in the venereal diteate, are ftrong Proofs oy his 
judgment, 

¢ From what I have feen myfelf,: faded 7 ted what 1 have heard 
from many practitioners of extenfive practice, I am convinced 
that opium by itfelf never cured a confirmed lues venerea; but 


where patients are ander a courleof mercury, that opium frer 
quently 
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quently enablés them to-continue its ufe longer, and with great- 
er eafe, till thé diforder is eradicated, than otherwife they 
could have done; that where mereury has loft its efficacy, or 
feems to do mifchief, the laying it afide, and putting patients’ 
on a mild, foft- diet, and making: them drink:freely of foft li- 
guors, while opium is given, freely.to allay the too great or 
morbid irritability of the nerves, is of the greateft fervice ; for 
foon after fuch courfes are entered upon, the fores often begin 
to heal, and the patient to recover daily, as I have feen hap~ 
pen in many inftances; for in fuch cafes the venereal virus is 
often gone, and the fores are prevented from healing by the 
thinnefs and acrimony of the juices, occafioned by the mercary, 
and not by any of the venereal virus remaining behind ¢ at other 
times the opiam and mild drinks, which promote the fecretions 
of the thinner fluids, by the fkin and the kidneys, feem to car- 
ry off with them both the mercury and Jatent virus or acrimony 
which remained behind, though the opium was-not capable of 
curing the diforder, while it was yet recent and in full force 5. 
in the famc manner as the decoétions, commonly called anti-~ 
venereal, feem fometimes to do, after patients have undergone 
a courfe of mercury,’ 


The third volume contains a fhort defcription of various 
articles of the materia medica, with practical and often highly 
ufeful remarks, .We have already mentioned the tranflation 
of the New Pharmacopeia. Thefe volumes may, we think, be 
very ufeful ;. and ifthe fir part had been executed with more 
care, we fliould have confidered them as a very important addi- 
tion to the Englith medical works. On the whole, we can 
commend, but we with that we could have concluded with a 
chearful commendation, unclogged with a fingle. exception, 





ED 


The Ufe of the Ge-Organon and Improved Analemma; or, Sub» 
frituzes. for the Lerreftrial and Celeftial Globe. Invented by 
B. Donne, . Teacher of the Mathematics and Natural: Pbilofaphy 
at Briffol. Price of the Ge-Organon in Sheets, 6s, 6d. but 
if fitted up with moveable Hour Circles, &c. 10s. Of the 
Analemma, 35. 6d. and of this Pamphlet, 1s. Publifhed 
by the Author, : 


(THE inftrument defcribed in this pamphlet, and heré called- 

a Ge Organon, confifts principally of maps, on two fheets 
of royal paper, each containing an orthographic projection of 
ahemifphere, namely, the northern and fouthern hemifpheres, 


on the plane of the equator, and confequently having the , 


pole in the middle, the meridians as radii from the pole or 
centre, and the parallels of latitude as concentric circles, 
Befides thefe two principal miaps, there are, at the corners of 
the iheets, tivo fmaller ones, being charts of the eaftern and 
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weflesn halves of the torrid-zone; and fome other appen- 
dages; as firft, in the upper right hand corner of the hemi- 
fpheses, are fcales for fhewing, by infpedtion, the fun’s de- 
clination, anfwering to any day of the month; fecondly, in 
the right-hand corner, at the bottom of the northern hemi- 
fphere, as a fcate, made in form of a carpenter’s fquare, for 
fmding the diftances of places ; with a quarter point of a com- 
pafs for finding the courfes, which, as it is there made, an- 
gwers the end of.a whole compafs; alfo to the pole of each 

emifphere, one end of a fine filken cord is fixed, ferving the 
perpofe.of a general meridian; and the hemifpheres, when 
fitted up, have alfo moveable hour-circles, for more readily 
refolving problems concerning the difference in time betweea 
two places, &c. 

Wthout the equator are feveral concentric circles, contain- 
ed in a kind of cing, or hoop, called the equatorial ring, 
and coloured, for fake of diftin@ion, In this ring the longi- 
tude is counted feveral ways, to anfwer different purpofes : 
m has the longitude counted from the meridian of London 
half round each way, viz. 180 degrees eaft, and the fame 
well, accorditg to the méthod followed by moft of the Englith: 
% 3s ao counted all round caft frem London, agreeable to 
captain Cook’s lait voyage: and in the outermolt part it. is 
counted al} round the world eaft from the ifland ef Ferro, to 
agree with the method chiefly followed by the French, and 
fome among the Englith. ‘The equatorial ring is alfo divided 
ito hours and minutes. And captain Cook’s tracks, in his 
three voyages round the world, are laid down on both hemi- 
fpheres, and diftinétly coloured. 

The title Ge-Organon, is from two Greek words, Ge, the 
easth, and orgaon,.an organ or infrument;. thereby intimat- 
ing that. it ‘is a machine reprefenting, and for refelving pro- 
blems relating to, the earth: indeed it performs this office, 
for the moft past, as readily as the globes themfélves, aad 
fometimes even with more accuracy than thefe do. On ac- 
count of their portablenefs they are, on.many-occafions, pre- 
ferable to the globes. ‘The general principles of working 
preblems are the fame, both-on the globes and the gee 
organon; only, as the general or brazen meridian 1s fixed, 
and the globe moveable, the given pics is brought to that 
meridian ; but in the ge-organon, the plates being fixed, and 


the filken cord, which reprefents a general meridian, being 
moveable, it is brought to the place. Alfo, on moft globes, 
the hoar-circle being fixed, and the index moveable, the in- 
dex is fet to the given hour; but here the hour-circle itfelf is 
mpyeable, and carrics the index, which is fet to the hour. 
she rt rasee? etsy 2 eunta) eee there 
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There is, however; one thing in thefe maps which we 
tannot approve of, namely, that, from the nature of the or- 
thographic projection, and the great extent of the maps, being 
each half the furface of the earth, the places near the equator 
are exceedingly diftorted, and thrown out of their natural po- 
fition and true fhape. The author, indeed, was aware of this 
objection : he fays, «Ir may perhaps be objected, that the 
degrees of latitude diminifh very much towards the equator, 
and confequently the places near it will be much fhorter from 
north to fouth, than they are with refpe& to their breadth 
from eaft to weft, on the globe. In anfwer to this, it is well 
known to thofe who are well acquainted with the fubjeé, that 
it is impoffible, on any principle of perfpective, to obferve 
the real proportional magnitudes in a delineation on paper. 
That we muft judge of their Jength and breadth by the hum- 
ber of degrees they extend, and not from their apparent mag- 
nitude, If the ftereographic projection had been made ufe of, 
the degrees would have been fhorter near the pole, and wider 
as they approached the equator. There is an arbitrary pro- 
jection fometimes ufed, called the globular projeGtion, not 
founded on any principle of perfpedtive; but to make the 
places appear nearly of the fame apparent magnitude as they 
are on the globe; and.if it had been defigned only to have 
made a picture, this would have been preferred. ‘The pre- 
ference has been given to the firft, or orthographic progreflion, 
in conftructing the ge-organon; principally, becaufe the de- 
grees of longitude, or diftance of meridians, decreafe in this 
as they approach the pole, in the fame proportion as they 
really do on the globe, which is peculiar to this projection, 
and very naturally explains the nature of parallel failing in 
navigation. I have faid thus much, to take off the cavils of 
fome ignorant critics; who, not feeing the advantage of this 
projection, might poflibly be glad to point out its defects. 
However, & think it not worth while to {pend any more time 
on this head; and therefore fhall only obferve farther, that 
as it is principally near the equator that the degrees of lati- 
tude are much contracted in this projection, making the land 
appear very different in figure, &c. from what it is on the 
globe, 1 have, to remedy that defect, given two charts of the 
torrid zone, as above mentioned, containing all the land 
between the parallels of 23 degrees 23 minutes north latitude, 
and 23 degrees 28 minutes fouth, in as true proportion as on 
the globes; which ferves alfo to thew how the two hemifpheres 
connet together.’ | 
We have thus given the author’s own reafons for preferring 
this fort of projection, which fo mach diftorts the figures of 
many 
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i many places, that, fo far from conveying a true idea of the fis 

{ 3 gure of them, they occafion one that is incorreé&t; and we re- 

commend it to the author’s confideration, whether, as fuch 

| inftruments are only intended to give ideas of the figure, fize, and 
fition of places, as well as z foluti f probl 

poitio pl as an approximate 10n OF probiems 
selating to geography and navigation, rather than true ones, for 
any real practical ufes; whether, we fay, thefe things being 
confidered, it would not be beft to ufe the globular projection, 
or fome other convenient method, by which the deviations 
from the trath may not only be as little as poffible, but alfo 
nearly equal both in all parts of the map, and the fame in 
longitude as in latitude, 

' As to the ufes here defcribed, of the Ge-Organon and Ana- 
lemma, they are numerous, difting, and well explained in 
a variety of problems, which may be as eafily performed on 
them as on the globes themfelves. And, we may add, fome 

ii of thefe problems are new and curious. te 
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i} o Deer lively, this excentric, and intelligent author, begins 
| with wine, and ends with war. . It is the feaft of the 
it Lapythe; and, if we had not figned the commercial treaty, 
H we were abruptly threatened with hoftilities. Thanks to Mr. 
Eden, we have avoided them. But, to be ferious: this work 
a contains fome very convincing arguments, that vines were 
| formerly cultivated in this kingdom, and that wine was made 
| from them; crude, imperfeét, and unwholfome, perhaps, but 
i. ‘it was fuch as, under better management, might have refem- 
| bled the juices of the Burgundian grape. Mr. Daines Bar- 
rington’s memoir on this fubjeé is particularly examined, and 
the principal pofitions in it are, we think, fatisfactorily con- 
futed. 


‘I forgot to tell you, fays our author, that our anceftors, 
not contented with gingerbread, boiled the wretched beverage 
to which: they gave the name of wine. This practice, with 
fome others, which they derived from a-very remote antiquity, (y 
‘gives me but an indifferent idea of the ancient wines. Dr. 
_Barry may talk as he pleafes, I always form to myfelf a kind 
of fweetmeat. The beft, probably, were like the effence or 
‘fyrup of Tokay: it was neceffary to dilute them before they 
were drank, and-I no longer wonder at the Greeks ereéting a 
ftatue to the man who firft invented mixing water with wine. 
“They then {wallowed a thick heavy cordial, an alexipharmic 
potion: they never drank that tranfparent liquor that {miles 
mm the glafs, aad carries with it fpirit and life. To tell you 
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ail my mind, I have not a better opinion of the claflic Faler- 
nian and Czcubian wines, preferved in jugs, under the reign 
of fo many confuls. The Grecians, who always kept their 
wine in earthen ware, taught this practice to the Romans, 
who only ufed.hogfheads in later times. Hogtheads, like 
balloons, are a French invention; and [ am glad that I have 
an opportunity to remark to you, who are an artift, that your 
brethren are fadly miftaken, when they reprefent Diogenes 
rolling about his tab. Diogenes lived in a pitcher: Winkel- 
man has proved it without difpute ; and this kind of obferva- 
tion need not furprife you. In hovels of earthen ware, the 
fubjects of Lempta live during the great heats. In a fimpler 
Kabitation, the deliberations of the black couafellors of the 
African king are held, whofe cabinet differs, you fee, from 
many cabinets in Europe, where muddy-headed counfellors 
themfelves deliberate.’ 


This is a digreflion, which we have fele&ted as a proof of 
Our author’s {pirit. He goes on with his argument, and refs 
much on the declaration of Probus, who was a vine-dreffer ; 
and on the various reading in one of the manufcripts of Pliay, 
firt mentioned by Clavier, where the pretended Britaani of 
the continent are called Brianni, or Erinanni, 

He next rambles on, with little defign, though with mach 
pleafantry, to the manners and luxuries of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, in England and on the continent. The 
comparative population of London and Paris fhares his atten- 
tion; and he decides like a true Frenchman. ‘Though he al- 
lows a large capital to be injurious to a nation, he is eager 
~o. detra&t from the number of inhabitants in London, and to 
add to thofe of Paris.—Let us tranfiate one other {pecimen, 


- ¢.Recolleét thofe diftarbances, thofe mobs, which you have 


feen from the rife of the Spital-fields weavers, down to the re~ — 


queft made to the prefent king, by the barbers, who defired 
him to wear awig. I muft own, for jultice is neceflary, that 
thefe geatlemen, .befides thé truly temporal motive to bring 
on the fafhion of wigs, contrived to introduce a future flate ia 
their requeft,. Condemned, fay they, to drefs hair on Sundays, 
we are obliged to profane the facred day, and employ it in an 
impious work, which turns us from the path of falvation open 
to every other profeflion. This matiner of hallowing’Sanday, 
in abitaining literally from every work, and making it a day 
of dull‘and mournful indolence, the Englifh church received, 
you know, ftom the Picard, John Calvin. This furly and 
gloomy reformer borrowed the practice from the Jews, that 
philofophic nation, , 
$8370 cui Septima quzque.fuit Lux 
yi, Ugoavay et partem vite non attigit ullame t o33 
? Q 
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* You know alfo, that it conftitutes, in this country, all the 
religion of the nation. Scrupulous obfervers of the repofe of 
the Sabbath ; there is no climate in which it is difpenfed with. 
You will find it more or lefs in all their colonies: even at 
Newfoendland, the Englith abftain from fifhing on that day. 
When Mr. Jenkinfon, fince created lord Hawkefbury, told the 
houfe of commons, that nature had given his countrymen fuperior 
talents in fifhing to thofe of their natural enemies, this confol- 
ing calculator was in the right. Nature, always jult, wihhed 
that the two nations fhould profit equally from the riches of the 
feaz and fhe forefaw that pt Englith, from a principle of re- 


“Iigion, would give up the Sunday.’ 


Our neighbours have a gay way of treating every thing ; 
and we think religion rifks very little, if we tranfcribe this 
paflage without even ‘a remark, The whole work is written 
in the fame lively ftyle, and with the fame freedom of ex- 
preflion and of thought, -on other fubjects. 


—— 





The Hiftory of the Reign of Peter the Cruel, King of Caftile and 
Leon, By Fobn Talbot Dillon, Efy. BLS.R.E. 2 Vols. 
8wos 10s, in Boards. Richardfon. 


Me: Dillon having, ow a former occafion, attempted to 
illuftrate the natural hiftory and phyfical geography of 
Spain, has now engaged in the more arduous tafk of detailing 
a portion of the political hiftory of that country. The part 
which he has chofen for the difplay of his hiftorical abilities is 
the reign of a prince who was diftinguifhed, in his own time, 
by the denomination of ‘ The Cruel,’ and has been branded 
with the fame odious epithet by the fucceeding hiftorians in 
every nation. Mr. Dillon endeavours to invalidate the juft- 
nefs of this appellation, by afcribing the feverity of Peter to 
the general manners of the times, and by fhewing, in feveral 
cafes, the powerful motives, independently of natural difpo- 
fition, which prompted the king to thofe violent acts that have 
fixed fuch reproach upon his memory. A certain degree of 
allowance muft undoubtedly be made for the barbarous man- 
ners of the times; but all the political expediency that may 
be urged in extenuation of the cruelties of Peter, can never 
entirely remove a ftain which feems to have been univerfally 
affixed to him even in a ferocious age. | 
Peter, king of Caftile and Leon, was the only fon and heir 
{by Maria, daughter of Alfonfo king of Portugal) of Al- 
fonfo XI. king of Cattile, and afeended the throne at the age 
of fifteen years and feven months. His reign was an almoft 
continued Rruggle with rebellious fubjeéts, inceffantly occus 
pied with illegitimate ameours, and frequently teeta 9 
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4éts of violence, to which, it muft however be acknowledged, 


he fometimes received great provocation. His invincible at- 
tachment to Maria de Padilla appears to have been the fource 


. of the principal events in his life; and was manifefted even at 


the celebration of his nuptials with Blanche, daughter to the 
duke of Bourben. 


‘ The eye of every {pectator (fays out author) now fparkled with 
joy; unfortunately, the royal bridegroont alone fhewed a coun- 
tenance clouded and penfive! Such was the union with Maria 
de Padilla. Though the amiable queen Blanche united to the 
moft elevant perfon every accomplifhment the monarch could 
with for, yet this ill-fated prince was fmitten to fach a degree 
with Padilla, and fo deeply affefted by her abfence; that he 
fhewed great coolnefs to his queeti; which thréw the court 
into.the utmoft affliction. 

* On the third day after his nuptials, when the king was at 
dinner in his private apartments, the queen-mother and the 
queen of Arragon came to hims The queen-mother, bathed ia 
tears, threw herfelf at the feet of her fon! The king rifing 
from table, reeeived her with the utmoft refpe& ; when, with 
every mark of diitrefs and maternal affection, fhe mentioned 
the reports of his defign to defert his bride, and return to Ma- 
ria de Padilla. This, the two queen-dowagers moft earneftly 
befought him not to do, reprefenting the.difhonour he would 
draw on himfelf and his country; in prefence of his nobles ; 
that the kirig of .Franee would be highly difpleafed, and his 
own kingdom fcandalized by fuch condué. 

¢ Thefe and other forcible arguments were urged in behalf 
of the fair queen of Caftile; united to the fobs and lamenta- 
tions of two illuftrious queens, pleading in vain the caufe of 
Virtue; honour, and innocence, with all the powers of affinity, 
eloquence, and beauty. The young monarch ftood this fhock 
in the true ftyle of a courtier, and with great prefence of mind 
affured the royal fuitors, thdt they were mniGinformed ; that he 
hever intended to leave his queen, and defired them to make 
themfelves eafy. However, in an Hour after he ordered his 
horfe, giving out that he was going to vifit his mother ; inftead 
of which he quitted the city, attended by Don Garcia de Pa- 
dilla, and a few other gentlemen, and the next day joined 
Maria de Padilla at Montalban.’ 


Evety hour that the king’s mind was unbent from the be- 
loved Padilla, new aéts of rigour took place; but even the 
afeendéncy of this favourite lady met with a momentary fuf- 
penfion from a fubfequent amour, which terminated in a new 
marriage; no lefs unfortunate than the former. 


‘The king now feemed to negle& his favourite Maria de 
Padilla, and to have conceived a violent paflion for the beautiful 
lady Jane deCaftfo, the widow of Don Diegd de Haro. This ami- 
~ Vor, LXVI. O17. 1788. ¥ asic 
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able perfon appeared to poffefs all thofe graces adapted to fix: 
the attention of a wandering amorous prince, whofe heart, 
warm and tender, was yet unfettled, and daily fufceptible of 
novel impreffions. Exclufive of the rank this lady held, fhe 
was endowed with many perfonal charms, addef to a manner 
perfefily elegant, fuited to her birth, and innate dignity of 
mind. The referve fhe had always fhewn to the king only 
ferved to inflame ftill mere the heart of the monarch, now 
fairly intangled in the foft chains of love to fach a degree, that 
to obtain her affections he made propofals of marriage to the 
lady. To quiet the fcruples of her confcience, he amoroufly 
sae the nullity of his marriage with Blanche of Bourbon. 
‘or further fatisfaction he referred her to the bifhops of Avila: 
and Salamanca, who confirmed what the king faid; on which 
fhe yielded herfelf to him, and the marriage-ceremony was 


. publicly performed in the town of Cuellar, where fhe was pro- 


claimed ‘queen of Caftile, and honoured with regal attendants.. 

‘Fhe pope no fooner heard of thefe tranfactions, than he 
ordered his nuncio the bifhop of Cuenca te fummon the two 
bifhops to appear before him, to anfwer for this irregularity ; 
likewife to iffue out the cenfures of the church againft the king 
of Caftile and his abettors; admonifhing Peter to return to his 
Jawful wife queen.Blanche, under pain of the cenfures of the. 
charch. 

‘ Thefe laft were pronounced the year following: in the ca- 
thedral of Toledo; but long before thefe admonitions had 
made their appearance, the king had deferted the lady Jane de 
Caftro, ‘with whom he only remained two nights,.and then left 
her to her own refiections.—She retired to the town of Duenas, 
and aflumed the title of queen of Caftile, much againft the 
king’s approbation, who even deprived her. of two towns he 


had fettled upon her in confequence of the facrifice fhe had 
made to him.’ 


The firft a&t which procured. Peter the appellation of ¢ the 
cruel,’ was the murder of his baftard brother, the gallant Don: 
Frederic, mafter of the knights of St. James. Immediately 
after the affaflination, the king is faid to have fat down to- 
dinner in the very hall where the mangled corpfe of the un- 
fortunate mafter lay extended weltering in blood. This a& 
alone affords fufficient evidence of an infenfibility of mind be- 
yond the common examples of human nature. Peter, for. 
fome time after this period, feems. to have rioted in a&s of 


blood and violence, from which even: his confert was not 
exempted, 


* The firft devoted victim that oceurred to his paffion, was 
his amiable and unhappy queen Blanche; to get rid of whom, 
once for all, and pave the way to the throne for his favourite: 
Maria de Padilla, he is charged by the hiftorian Lope de Ayala 

. ta- 











ty have difpatched one of the fervants of Perofa his phyfician, 
to Inigo Ortis de Eftuniga, in. whofe cuftody the queen was, 
with orders to poifon her. The generous Catftilian, thocked 
at the barbarity.of fuch a command, would by no means con- 
fent to it, and went to the king, requefting that rhe queen 
might be taken out of his care, and his grace ufe his pleafure; 
as, for his part, he would never confent to fuch an act, or be 
wanting in duty to a princefs whofe faithful fervant he was, 
Peter, in great anger, gave her in charge to John Perez de 
Reboledo, one of his mace-bearers, who is faid to have put her 
to death by poifon, to the univerfal regret of the kingdom, the 
unfortunate lady being then only twenty-five years of age, and 
having {pent the fhort time fhe lived in Spain in exemplary aéts 
_ef refignation and patience. However, Polydore Virgil, and 
Sanchez de Arevalo, bifhop of Palencia, who is very fevere on 
Peter on all occafions, both agree that the queen died of cha- 
grin.’ 

The queen was not the only female who expérienced the 
fanguinary rage of this princé. The lady Oforio, mother of 
Don Jobn Alfonfo de Guzman, having éf{pouféd the cabals of 
her fon, was feized by order of the king, and burnt in a pube 
lic fquare in the city of Seville. 

We fhall conclude our extracts from this work with the 
account of Peter’s own murder, who fell by a cataftrophe 
uncommon to princes, but which he had provoked by his 
crimes. 


‘As foon as it was known in Henry’s army that the king 
had retreated into the caftle of Montiel, orders were given 
that it fhould be immediately furrounded with troops, and 
clofely watched, fo that nothing could ftir out without being 
inftantly perceived, Among the few who got into Montiel 
with king Peter, there was a knight, whofe name was Men 
Rodriguez de Senabria, who had been taken prifoner at Bri- 
biefca when Henry was firft proclaimed king of Caftile, and 
had been ranfomed by De Guefclin, on his telling him he was 
-anative of. Traftamara, which county was ceded to De Guef- 
clin by Henrys This knight hearing that De Guefclin com 
manded the detachment that lay before the caftle of Montiel, 
fent a mflage to let him know he wifhed for a private confer- 
ence; which De Guefclin confented to. He then offered him 
two hundred thoufand gold doblas; and many lordfhips and 
‘cities in Caftile, if he would fuffer the king to efcapes De 
Guefclin apprifed Henry of what had paffed, who thanked himy 
and faid he was better able to give that fam and thofe lordthips 
than Peter, and would reward him with them, and engaged 
him‘ to accept of the conference, and perfuade the king to 


come to his tent. For this purpofe a fafe-condu& was offered 


on the oath of De Guefélin and others; but this was no fooner 


known in the camp, than Tumours of treachery were privately 
ss circus 
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circulated. Be that as it may, the unfortunate king, reduced 
to the laft extremity, fcarce any water left, his army defeated, 
himfelf deferted by his friends, and the few left-unable to affift 
him, ina fit of defpair finally refolved to go to the tent of De 
Guefclin. After a few words had pafied, Peter fufpecting his 


danger, faid, ‘‘ It is time to be gone;” and was going to 
mount, when he was abruptly told to tlop. Suddenly Henry 
appeared, armed at al] points, and came clofe to king Peter, 
who did not know him again, not having feen him for a long 
time; though fome one faid, *¢ Sir, take care; your enemy Is 
coming.’’? Henry on his part exclaimed, ‘* Where is that Jew 
who calls himfelf king of Caflile?” At this the undaunted 
Peter, rouzed with indignation, inftantly replied : “ Thou art 
a traitor; I am Peter, king of Caftile, lawful fon of king Al- 
fonfo ;”’ and at the fame moment grappled with Henry, and 
being the ttrongeft threw him down ; then kaying his hand on 
his fword, would certainly have killed him, had not at that 
moment the vifcount Rocaberti (fome fay it was de Guefelin) 
feized king Peter by the leg, and turning him on one fide, 
gave an opportunity to Henry to get uppermolt; who drawing 
out a Jong poignard, plunged it into the bofom of Peter, and, 
with the afliftance of thofe prefent, immediately killed him. 

¢ Thus, by the hands ofhis baftard brother Henry, was 
miferably murdered, on the 23d of March 1369, in the 36th 
year of his age, and roth of his reign, the unfortunate Peter 
king of Caftile, the laft male heir of his line, defcended from 
Raymond count of Burgundy, who, about the year 1100, mare 
ried Urraca, daughter of Alfonfo VI.. king of Caftile.’ 

Among the claimants to the crown of Caftile at this junc- 
ture, was the duke of Lancafler, fon to Edward III. of Eng- 
land. But he at laft yielded his pretenfions to that kingdom, 
on condition that his daughter Catharine, by Conftance, 
daughter of king Peter and Maria de Padilla, fhould efpoufe 
the infant Don Henry of Caitile, eldeft fon of king John T. 
by which means the legitimate and iblegitimate branches were 
re-united in the perfon of king fohn H. 

In the compofition of this work, Mr. Talbot Dillon ap- 
pears to have followed the beft authorities, and has executed 
the province of the hiftorian both with fidelity and abilities 
that have a claim to the approbation of candid criticifm. 





An Effay on the Caufes of the Variety of Complexion and F igure 


in the Human Species. By the rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
~D. 8v0. 35. Elliot. 


D 
eid different times, we have glanced at this fubje&, and 
have felt great embarraffment, not only from ‘its real 


difficulty, but from the danger of improper and undeferyed 


Mputations. Yet we fee not that, with a liberal and candid 
| mind, 
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M™mind, the danger can be confiderable. The Copernican fyf- 
tem has advanced in reputation, and is at laft eftablithed, 
notwithftanding the oppofition which the Mofaic hiftory 
affords ; and the beft divines allow, that the Scriptures were: . 
certainly not defigned to teach us a fyftem of philofophy. . In: 
the population of the world, this argument has additional 
force. Mofes relates the hiftory of one family; and of one, 
race, evidently with a defign of eftablifhing the genealogy of 
the Jews, and, eventually, that of Chrift. The language. 
there employed, ‘ of the whole world,’ is the fame with that 
ufed in other parts of Scripture, where a limited portion is 
only meant; and the whole race of mankind is that race which 
is to form the peculiarly favoured nation of God. If, indeed, 
this view of the queftion was not perfectly clear, the allufions’ 
of different parts of Scripture might be adduced. There were 
giants, fays Mofes, on the earth in thofe days; and another 
race is evidently alluded to, when he {peaks of the fons of. 
God going into the daughters of men, If this then was the. 
cafe previous to the deluge, and only hinted at incidentally,. 
we may well fuppofe that it may be the cafe in a fubfequent 
period, though not particularly pointed out; and if, with 
fome authors, we fuppofe the deluge partial, it will appear, 
more decifive. Jt is enough for our purpofe, however, to ob- 
ferve, that, in examining this queftion, we mean not wilfully 
to oppofe the infpired writers ; but confidering it as a philo- 
fophical one, we fhall give the arguments which arife from. 
a careful view of the different facts. 

After this apology, we may venture to fay that Dr. Smith’s 
Effay, in which he endeavours to fhow that the human race 
{prung from one pair, is extremely vague and inaccurate; that 
it is far from proving the principle which he wifhes to.eftablith, 
Itis, in other refpects, exceptionable; for, to an unreafonable 
diffufenefs, it adds no little confuhon, A philofopher, in 
difcufling this fubject, would have examined the various figures, 
and compjexions of mankind. We would have diftinguithed., 
what was decidedly the effects of climate and habit ; for much 
variety is owing to thefe caufes, from what is more permanent, 
and confequently ought to be the fubject of his inveftigation, 
Inflead of purfuing this method, he takes at one view all 
the varieties, and when he has proved fome of thefe to be the 
effects of heat or cold, or different cuftoms, he thinks that he 
has, with equal certainty, demonftrated the reft to be of the. 
fame kind, So loofe and inconclufive is his reafoning, that be 
has never enquired what really conititutes a different {pecies ; 
in botany it is preferving the general and effential characters, 
in changes of fituation, and lofing, in time, the accidental 
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differences, which climate and culture have produced. [a 
animals, where the diftinétion ought to have began, it has 
been negiected, If the production of a fertile offspring be the 
criterion of the famenefs of the fpecies, men are undoubtedly 
the fame fpecies, But this diftin@ion is found to be falla- 
cious, particularly in domefticated animals; and, if carefully 
examined, we fhall fee that, in zoology, the fpecies are not, 
in reality, afcertained with accuracy. We muft then, at laft, 
yefer to the botanical diftinétion,. 

Another cayfe of inaccuracy, in our author, is a very 
indefinite ufe of terms. We have dark, fwarthy, and black, 
ufed with little difcrimination, There are three colours which 
diftinguifh three different races of men: the fair fanguine 
European ; the fhining jetty negro, and the duller copper- 
coloured American. ‘To thefe all the varieties muft be refer- 
yed; and if an author can prove that climate will bring an 
unmixed race of Americans in Eorope to a fair complexion, 
or in Africa to the jetty black, he will have, in one part, 
obtained his end. He muft otherwife fail. If, indeed, he 
proves fo much, more remains behind. ‘The face of the A- 
frican and American differ as much as their colour ; and both 
differ from the German of Tacitus, whom we chufe as our 
ftandard of the’European, becaufe of the fimilarity in the re- 
fpective flates of civilization. He will not, even then, have 
finifhed his work. The Huns, the Tartars, and the Greeks, 
differ ftill more from each other. What climate gives the two 
former their peculiarity? What manners produce fuch a ftrik- 
ing difference on the two latter?’ The Tartars, whom we 
have put between, by defign, have inhabited climates as cold 
as thofe of the Huns, and as warm as thofe of the Greeks; 
yet they have always differed. As we have pointed cut what 
Dr. Smith foould have done, Jet us now fee what he Aas done. 

In the beginning he neglects medical differences: we fup- 
pofe he meansvanatomical ones; for he is very diffufe on the 
fubjeét of the bile, which is fortunately of great fervice to 
him, becaufe it is yellow, and becaufe it may become black. 
If, however, he had proceeded to anatomical differences, he 
would have-found the membrane immediately under the fkarf 
fkin black in the negro; he would have found it tawny when 
he was juft born, and daily grow blacker before the bile had 
any colour. He would have found it in the American of a 
copper colour; and, in the European, of a reddifh white, 
He would have found an original difference in the fhape of the 
fkull and legs ; a difference in the treatment of difeafes, and 
the effects of medicines, | 
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‘He alledges, with juftice, that the tkin is changed, though 
ithe bile be not affeéted ; and it is certainly true, that heat of 
climate blackens the hair, without affetting the conftitution 
in general. It blackens alfo the complexion; agreed: but 
‘the fwarthy Spaniard is as diftant in colour from the Negro, 
though perhaps of Moorifh race, as the Highlander; for a 
dirty brown is extremely diftant from a jetty black. Ouranu- . 
thor’s whole reafoning proves no more. ‘The curly hair is a 
very important difference. If our author had examined it, 
he would have found it proceed frem the tortuofity of the 
pores through which-it proceeds, He has ftruggled with this 
-dificulty as much as the hair feems to do for its growth. 
The Malays, in hot climates, have curly hair; and the blacks; 
in temperate.ones, lofe the diflin@tion. This is true, in fome 
ameafure ; but the moft curly hair of the Malay is much ftraiter 
-than the longeft hair of the Negro. Our readers will {mile 
when Dr. Smith, after much labour, comes to tell us that, 
in confequence of a continuation for fome ages in a temperate 
climate, the Negro has actually had a queue from five to fix 
inches long. The Malay, in.a hotter climate than this, third 
tace of Negroes in America, have, in no inftance, where it 
is allowed to grow, hair fo fhort, 

The effeéts of heat and cold, on the forms of the bodies, is 
-explained with ftill lefs fuccefs. In the 48th degree of lati- 
tude, we are aflured, that the pofterity of Chinefe families 
have become perfect 'Tartars. We know that, in the Weft 
India iflands, the fourth race from a Negro woman is almoft 
an European; and from the fame caufe. Weak muft be the 
argument that wants fuch fupport. We cannot give a better 
fpecimen of our ‘author’s reafoning than the following. 





‘ The principal peculiarities that may require a farther illuf- 
tration are the fmallnefs of the nofe, and depreffion of the 
middle of the face; the prominence of the forehead, and the 
extreme weaknefs of the eyes. 

¢ The middle of the face is that part which is moft expofed 
to the cold, and confequently fuffers moft from its power of 
contraétion. It firft meets the wind, and it is fartheft removed 
from the feat of warmth: in the head. But a circumftance of 
equal, or, perhaps, of greater importance on this fubject, is 
that the inhabitants of frozen climates naturally drawing their 
breath more through the nofe than through the mouth, there- 
-by direét the greateft impulfe of the air on that feature, and 
the parts adjacent. Such a continual flream of air augments 
the cold, and by increafing the contraction of the parts, re- 
Strains the freedom of their growth. 

* Hence, likewife, will arife an eafy folution of the next 
peculiarity, the prominence ef the forehead. The fuperier 
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warmth and. force of-life in the brain that fills the upper part 
of the head, will naturally increafe its fize,. and make i it over 
hang the contraéted parts below,’ 


Xet, on this fubject, bis foundation is feeure, for he is only 
explaining the differences of, ‘confefledly, the fame’ race in 
different climates, It is, however, impoflible to accumulate 
more falfe phyfidlogy, or more erroneous faéts, in a fimilar 
fpace. If he looks at the Laplanders and the Efquimaux, 
the defcription will be found not to be juft. The gic then 
muft of courfe be erroneous. 

Another caufe of apparent change, and a very itinffontaink 
one, if we look at its influence, is expreflion;>in confequence 


of the ftate of fociety, 


‘ Every obje& that impreffes the fenfes, and eyery emotion 
that rifes in the‘ mind, affeéts the features of the face the index 
of our feelings, and ‘contributes to form the infinitely various 
¢ountenance of man. Paucity of ideas creates a vacant and 
unmeaning afpect.. Agreeable and cultivated fcenes compofe 
the features, and render them regular and gay. Wild, and 
deformed, _2 and folitary forefls tend to imprefs on the counte- 
nance, an image , ‘of their own rudenefs. Great varieties are 
created By diet and modes of living. The delicacies of refined 
life give’a {oft and elegant form to the features. Hard fare, 
and teonftant expofure to the injuries of the weather, render 
them coarfe and uncouth. The infinite attentions of polithed 
fosiety give variety and expreffion to the face. The want of 
interefting emotions leaving its muféles lax and unexerted, they 
are {uffereg to diftend themfelyes to.a Jarger and erofier fize, 
and acquire a foft unyarying fwell thatisnot diftinctly matked 

y any idea, A general ftandard. of beauty has its effevin 
orming the human countenance and figure. Every, paffion 
and mode of thinking has its peculiar expreflion—And all, the 
preceding characters have again many variations according to 
their degrees of ftrength, according to their combinations with 
other principles, and dMcording to the peculiarities of confti- 


tution-or of climate that form the ground « on which the different 
impreffions are received,” 


This is, in general, ‘extremely juft ; but expreflion neither 
flattens the nofe, raifes the forehead, or bends the legs ; much 
Jefs does it give a variety to the more internal conformations 
in which the Negro differs from the Europearf. . The.native 
American approaches nearer to us than the Negro; yet let us 
attend to Dr. Smith with all thg. impreffions .of .a pre-con- 
ceivld hypothefis on’ his mind, Hi is deferibing an Indian 
youth at the college. © ° 


¢ There is an obvious difference between him and his fellow- 
fiudents in the largenefs of the mouth, and thicknefs of the 
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lips, in the elevation of the cheek, in the darknefs of the com- 

lexion, and the contour of the face. But thefe differences 
are fenfibly diminifhing. They feem the fafter to diminifh in 
proportion as he lofes that, vacancy of eye, and that lugubrious 
wildnefs of countenance peculiar to the favage ftate, and ac- 
quires the agreeable exprefion of civil life, ‘Che expreflion of 
the eye, and the foftening of the features to civilized emotions 
and ideas, feems to have removed more thaw half the difference 
between him and us. His colour, though it is much lighter 
than the complexion of the native favage, as is evident from 
the ftain of bluthing, that, on a near infpection, is inftantly 
difcernible, ftill forms the principal diftinction. There is lefs 
difference between his features and thofe of his fellow-ftudents, 
than we often fee between perfons in civilized fociety. . After 
a careful attention to each particular feature, and comparifon 
of it with the correfpondent feature in us, I am_now able to 
difcover but little difference. Aud yet there is az obviovs diffe- 
rence in the whole countenance.’ 


This ftruggle between fats and theory is violent; ‘but let 
us extract, in a few words, the truth. The features remain, 
the difference is in expreflion. Let us mention another faé: 
where the likenefs does not depend on the colour and the form 
of the eye, the refemblance between the features of children 
and their parents is moit obvious when afleep; and, in fome 
jnftances, it has appeared ftriking in the dead body, though 
not obfervable in life... There is undoubtedly a caufe of ge- 
neral refemblance, which may. be attributed to our tendency 
to imjtation. . Frequent intercourfe will give a general fimi- 
larity: this fact our author has made the moft of; but he al- 
lows thatat neither changes the fhape of the nofe or lips 
of an Afrjcan ; and we can allow, in turn, that it changes 
the expreffion fo much, that a nofe and lips, till they are ex- 
amined, will almoft\feem changed. 

The effects of civilization, and the melioration, if the word 
may be allowed, of the {pecies, by introducing into the South, 
the fairer and more fanguine daughters of the North, our au- 
thor has well explained. He has fhown too, with fofficient 
accuracy, the effects of hard living, fevere treatment, filth, 
and expofure to the weather. We can only fay, that thefe 
have produced little effe& on his argument, for the fame race, 
in better fituations, have recovered their former diftinguifhing 

arks. | , 

Dr. Smith afterwards traces the different objeGtions to his 
fyflem, and alldws, that in the fame parallels of latitude the 
complexion is different. If we examine the globe, we fhall 
find a very confiderable diverfity in countries where the heat 
and the drynefs are nearly the fame. Let us take the zoth 
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of latitude, which is within: the tropic of Cancer, and 
pafies directly through the kingdom of the Negroes. It euts 
Nabia, where the inhabitants are not black ; Arabia, almof 
im its wideft part: but the Arabians are only fwarthy, and, 
when tranfported to more temperate climes, are almoft fair. 
Tt divides the Decan, where thofe beft defended from the heat 
are only brown, and the poorer fort of a darkifh hue, very 
different from black; paffes through Siam and China; the 
northern part of Owhyhee, the kingdom of Mexico, and the 
fonth-weftern end of Cuba, In this vait extent, we meet ofter 
with as great heat, mearly as much drought, but with a race 
of beings as diflimilar as can be fuppofed. In the more 
fouthern. regions, we meet with greater heat and lefs moifture, 
but people differing greatly from the Negroes, whofe peculia- 
rity is attributed to thefe caufes alone. It is contended that, 
im Borneo we meet with a race of Negroes. If this be 
true, we admit the whole fyftem. From all that we have 
heard, from all that we have feen or read, the native inha- 
bitants are very different. ‘Their tkin ig, indeed, a fhining 
olive ; bet their nofes are not flat, their foreheads not raifed, 
and their lips often thin. ‘The Aborigines muft not be con- 
founded: with the Malays on the coaft, which are of a blacker 
hue, though far diftant from the Negro race. 

Dr. Smith concludes with fome remarks. and ftriétures on 
that part of lord» Kaims’ « Sketches of the Hiftory of Man,’ 
where he contends that there is more than one race. The 
charge of infidelity is pretty liberally feattered. Lord Kaims’ 
religious fentiments are not now at iffue, and we think too, 
that he lias defended this argument weakly.” Our author, on 
the other ‘hand, is not always candid or juft in his ftri€tures, 

Dr. Smith may, in his turn, afk how many {pecies of men 
there are? We dare not anfwer this queftion; for our know- 
lege is not yet fufficiently extenfive. From the propofed ex- 
pedition to explore the inland parts of Africa, an expedition 
formerly thought of, and almoft on the point of being carried 
into execution, we may expect much information on this fub- 
ject.. At-prefent, we can perceive cnly, with fome clearnets, 
the European of Tacitus, the Negro, the Hun, and the 
American. The Chimefe, the Hindoo; or the Malay, may 
have defcended from the flock of Europeans, and may have 
produced the Americans: we fpeak only of what is pretty 
cleathy defined ; though, if the latter fuggeftions be admitted, 
the jail muft be excluded from the*rank of a diftiné fpecies. 
We have not mentioned the Albinoes, who are evidently a 
degenerated race: we have not made any remarks on the fup- 
pofed change of colour in the Jews.in Abyflinia, becaufe it is 
not_yet afcertained. The 
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The Englifh editor has added notes to this Effay, which 
fhow him to be poffeffed of no inconfiderable knowlege. He 
agrees, however, almoft entirely with Dr. Smith, whofe opini- 
ens he fometimes explains, and often endeavours to confirm. 

We muft not leave this enquiry, without remarking, that 
whatever conclufion we form of the diftin& fpecies, it ought 
not to affect the work of humanity in fecuringa better treat- 
ment to the Negroes. [If they are found to be of a df= 
ferent {pecies, they are fill men; and if it appears’ that 
our own rank in the. creation 4s the fuperior one, it fhould 
only fuggeft that mercy and compaflion which we hope for 
from beings infinitely fuperior to ourfelves. At any rate, a 
work of benevolence and importance ought not, in the fiighteft 
degree, to be influenced by afpeculative queftion— by a queftion 
which it is poflible will never be decided. 





Tranfafions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, (Continued from 
page 120.) 
An Ode on the Popular Superfitions of the Highlands of Scotland 
confidered as the Subje@ of Povtry. By Mr. W. Collins, 4t0. 
1s. 6d. Bell. 


Art. aL Orbit and Motion of the Georgium Sidus de- 

termined direétly from Obfervations, after a very 
eafy and fimple Method. By John Robinfon, M.A.F.R.S. 
Edin.— This is a very accurate and interefting hiftory of M. 
Herfchell’s celebrated difcovery, and the beft account of the 
elements of the Herfchel that we have feen. ‘The author agrees 
in the opinion which we formed from the firft obfervatiotis, that 
the new planet is the fame with the ftar, No. 964, of Mayer’s 
Catalogue ; and what we could only then afcertain with proba- 
bility, has been fince determined with confiderable accuracy. 
The elements of the Herfchel are the following : 


Mean dittances —_— — -— 19,08247 
Excentricity, _ —_ — O,9000 
Periodic time, — — 83,359 yearse 

sre. MA re 
Mean anomaly at E, — — “4. O00. 32. §2 


Longitude of the aphelion ?) for the epoch 11. 23. 09. 51 
Longitude of the node 1784, Dec. 31. 2. rz. 46. 14 
Inclination of the orbit, — —- 00. O08 466 25 


Different elements are computed on other fappofitions ; but 
thefe are very near to the truth; at leaft as near as the obferva- 
tions made at prefent will admit. Various ufeful and accurate 
tables, relating to the planet, are fubjoined. 

Art. XII. Abftraét of a Regifter of the Weather, kept.at 
Hawkhill, near Edinburgh; coutaining Obfervations of the 
Thermometer, the Quantity of Rain and Evaporation from 3771 
to 
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to 1776 inclufive. By Mr, Macgowan.—The regifter in this 
volume is 2 continuation of that inferted im the Jaft volume of 
the Phyfical and Literary Effays. The heat and.cold feem to 
be very moderate at Hawkhill: the medium heat is about 45 
degrees ; for we fcarcely obferve the thermometer to rife to 61 
degrees; and, in three or four inftances only, it falls below the 
freezing point. The rain is very variable ; but feldom in con- 
fiderable quantities. ‘The average of fix years is 28.966. The 
weft wind is by much the moft prevalent. 


If. Papers of the Lirerary Crass. 


Art. I. Effay on the Origin and Struéture of the European 
Legiflatures.. By Allan Maconochie, Efq. F.R.S. Edin.— 
The author of this very ingenious memoir difplays no lefs know- 
lege of antiquity than found judgment and juft reafoning. It is 
a fact, that politicians have coloured the remains of antiquity, 
fo as to render their appearance fuitable to their own fyftems ; 
thus, in one author, reprefentation is carried back to a very dif- 
tant zra; in another, patriarchal authority and monarchy are 
fappofed to be the fame. Much of what each party has faid is 
true; but the forms and appearances are changed. Mr. Mac- 
onochie endeavours to afcertain the ftruGture of fociety in Gothic 
nations while in their original feats, and he thinks that he hall 
find in thefe the embryos of the future conftitutions of more mo- 


“ dern nations. He looks for their great origin in the woods and 


deferts of Germany, and takes for his guides, Cxfar and Ta- 
citus.. The progrefs of civilization appears to be the fame in 
different countries; for the ftates of Rome and Greece, when 
banifhing their kings, were nearly in the fituation of the Gauls 
and the Britons, when difcoyered by Czfar. - : 

The Germans were, in fome degree, migratory; but their 
migrations were confined, and they were diftinguifhed from Tar- 
tarian hordes, by their haying, in fome inaccéffihle foreft, or 
unfordable lake, a faftnefs, which they called a pagus. Superior 
qualities gave’a temporary dignity to fome of thofe connetted in 
a pagus, anda chieftain thus arofe from general confent, who 
was fubjett to be removed, but who ufually held his place, un- 
lefs in confequence of mifbehaviour, during life. ‘The union of 
different ‘pagi, in times of common danger, formed an affembly 
of chiefs, of which one moft- powerful, or moft famous, rend 
ne¢eflarily be the head, and, by degrees, a miniature of a mo- 
narch and nobility would appear. . Even,,jin.their councils, the 
army, at a diftance, were ufed to exprefs their; ‘approbation or 
difapprobation of their determinations ;:and {eemi, in. this refpeet, 
to appear as a commons, pofflefiing a tribumriam: power. From 
this fource our author traces, with great ability, the fubfequent 

com- 
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combinations, and finds them realifed in the early fituation of 
many European nations... After a community is firft formed, a 
feudal fyftem muft be adopted ; for what. depends on the beitow- 
ing of lands -muft be fubfequent to the poffeflion of thefe iands ; 
and the chief of a pagus had no claim on: the property of 
his fubjects ; they fcarcely poffeffed any thing»but a precarious 
and temporary enjoyment. ‘This inveftigation is the fubjeét of 
the firft part of our author’s efiay; and he purfues it in‘ the 
feventh article of the literary clafs, where he treats of the legi- 
flature of the German nations, during the firft ages after their 
eftablifhment in the Roman provinces.’ In this review, he con- 
fiders the rife of the feudal fyfiem as the confequence of conqueft, 
as well as the eleftion of kings and prelates. Mr. Maconochie 
feems to be fully of opinion, that the legiflative were national 
affemblies, where the loweft military tenants exercifed'a right of 
fuffrage in common with their feudal fuperiors. This is fup- 
ported by an edié&t of Robert Bruce, fill preferved inthe Advo- 
cates Library; and, as our author juftly obferves, it could’ not 
be an offspring of the feudal fyftem, becaufe it is entirely repug- 
nant to its genius and principle, but muft arife from fome ‘pri- 
vilege anterior to it. The following note deferves much atten- 
tion from the Englifh antiquary. ? 


‘I know Englifh antiquaries fuppofe there was a time when 
the vaflals of fubjects were admitted to the privileges of ‘free- 
holders... But there is no vellige of evidence that fuch anevént 
ever took place, or that, there was room for it, by their ever 
having been deftitute. of thofe privileges. The fad, ‘I appre- 
hend, was, that the vigorous adminiftration of the Angle-Nor- 
man princes prevented, in a great meafure, that ufurpation.of 
fovereignty in the ‘fubject-fuperiors, which occurred in other 
countries. Hence, though property was arranged in England 
according to feudal ideas, the vaflal preferved much of his pub- 
lic privilegésand natural equality as acitizen. Thus the val- 
vafor, of powerful vaffal of a foeudal lord, was regarded as a 
fuperior perfon; to a fimple miles, or:petty tenant in ‘eapite. 
Thus, the, fherwff alone could levy a diftrefs from vaffals, to 
compel them to fulfil their obligations to their fuperiors. -Thus, 
the firft peer of, the realm is, not only, in all civil cafes, fubjeé 
to the jurifdiction of a jury of commoners, who may bewafials 
of fubjects, but, in criminal cafes, is fubject to the grand jury, 
and, on an appeal of felony or murder, may be convidted-ca- 
pitally bya petty jury of them. , And thus, too, the king 
always might have required the council of any freeholder, by 
writ, commanding his attendance’ in PeEamenh where he 
confequently ‘might have fat and voted as an equal with, his 
foeudal lord.1: The ftatute Hen. f1I. an. 9. cap. 14. feems to 
have arifen from the:diftinGion of ranks which the focudal law 
had then sivetted. In she mandamus of that prince to the iti- 
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merant pices he directs them to amerce all liable to be 
amerced, except earls ahd barons, * qui coram concilio noftro 
© amerciandi funt.? By § 27 Mag. Chart. they could be amer- 
‘ced only « per pares fuos.’ 


Our author thinks, that the commons, or the towns, had no 
reprefentatives in the ancient diets, unlefs we confider the chief 
magiftrate as fuch, who was always a member of thefe diets. 
"The remarks on the peculiar government of the different towns, 
and circumftances of their inhabitants, are particularly curi- 
ous and valuable. ‘The progrefs of this ancient form of govern- 
ment, under the feudal fyftem, is to be the fubject of difcuffion 
in another volume. 

Art. If. A Differtation to prove that Troy was not taken by 
the Greeks. By John Maclaurin, Efq. F.R.S. Edin.* 

Art. i. An Ode on the Popular Superftitions of the High- “ 
lands of Scotland, confidered as the Subject of Poetry. By the 
late Mr. William. Collins. Communicated by Alexander Car- 
lyle, D. D. E.R. S. Edin.—While we review this beautiful 
ode, in its imperfect flate, we fhall. fhortly notice a new edition 
in its mare polifhed form. It is a very unequal performance ; 
and as it was left by the author not with the laft correction, a 
little inequality may be accounted for, and excufed. If we were 
to examine it critically, we fhould find, perhaps, too much in- 
congruity in the mixture of Gothic with Celtic cuftoms and opi- 
nions; but the inconfiftency is of little importance to the poetical 
xeader. This ode was difcovered in confequence of a hint in 
Dr. Johnfon’s Life of Collins; and the imperfect paflage was 
fupplied by Mr. Mackenzie, in the truly wild fpirit of Celtic 
imagery: words occafionally omittetl were fuggefted by Dr. Car- 

‘lyle.. We hall felect a fpecimen: perhaps we have nothing 
more terrible and. more tender, m the Janguage, than the two 
following ftanzas: . 
¢ Ah, lucklefs fwain, o’er all unbleft indeed ? 
Whom late bewilder’d in the dank, dark fen, 
Far from his flocks and fmoking hamlet then! 

To that fad fpot * his wayward fate fhall lead :” 
On him enrag’d, the fiend, in angry mood, 

Shall never look with pity’s kind concern, 
But inftant, furious, raife the whelining fldod 

O’er its drown’d bank, forbidding all return. 
Or, if he meditate his wifh’d efcape . 

“To fome dim hill that feems uprifing near, 

To his faint eye the grim and grifly fhape, 

In all its terrors clad, fhall wild appear. =. 
Meantime, the wat’ry. furge fhall round him rife, 

Pour’d fudden forth from ev’ry fwelling fource. 

What now remains but tears and hopelefs fighs ? 

His fear-fhook limbs have loft their youthly force, 

And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathlefs corfe. 


* See Crit. Rev. vol. Isv. p. 437 
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¢ For him, in vain, his anxious wife fhall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 
For him, in vain, at to-fall of the day, 
His babes fhall linger at the uncloting gate, 
Ah, ne’er fhall he return ; alone, if night 
Her travell’d limbs in broken flumbers fteep, 
With drooping willows dreft, his mournful f{prite 
Shall vifit fad, perchance, her filent fleep : 
Then he, perhaps, with moift and wat’ry hand, 
Shall fondly feem to prefs her fhudd’ring cheek, 
And with his blue fwoln face before her ftand, 
And fhiv’ring cold, thefe piteous accents fpeak $ 
Purfue, dear wife, thy daily toils purfue 
At dawn or dufk, induftrious as before ; 
Nor e’er of me one haple{s thought renew, 
While I le welt’ring on the ozier’d fhore, 
Drown’d by the *Kaelpie’s wrath,nor e’erfhall aidthee mors,’ 

It is a lithe remarkable, that, in the more perfect copy, there 
are no alterations ; and that the omitted parts are only fupplied. 
Thefe circumftances, with the concealment of the perfon who 
communicated it, we own occafioned fome fufpicion, though 
perhaps ill-founded. The flanza fuppofed to have been written 
by Collins is much inferior to Mr. M‘Kenzie’s in imagery, 
though fuperior in majeftic fimplicity, and perhaps more fuitable 
to the general ftyle of the Ode. ‘The lines fuppofed to he omit- 
ted, are fupplied, and, in one Or two inftances, particularly in 
the lait ftanza, add confiderably to the beauty of the defcriptions. 
The fingle words, fupplied in the correét edition, are often more 
happy than thofe fuggefted by Dr. Carlyle. 

Art. IV. An Effay upon the Principles of Hiftorical Compo- 
fition, with an Application of thofe Principles to the Writings 
of Tacitus. By John Hill, M.A. F.R.S. Edin.—To afcer- 
tain, with precifion, the qualifications neceffary for an hiftorian, 
is no very eafy tafk. Mr. Hill has not executed it with great 
accuracy, for he confiders chiefly the hiftorian as a writer, to 
whom the different collected ftores are brought.. The indefatiga- 
ble diligence neceffary in the enquiry, various kinds of colla- 
teral knowlege, and, above all, an accurate acquaintance with 
the human mind, and its different operations in particular cir- 
cumftances, are required. In the {second part of his duty, our 
author defcribes the requifite abilities with great propriety, and 
fhows, that fenfibility, imagination, and judgment, are the lead 
ing powers which fhould diftinguify the mind of an hiftorian. 
Fafte is, he thmks, a:combination’ of an acute perception, which 
“is owing to fenfibility,‘and of judgment ; but this fubje& we have 
already confidered, at fome length, in the fame view. 





* A name given in Scotland to a fuppofed fpirit uf the waters. 
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. He afterwards applies thefe principles, to. T acitus, who; witl 
numerous faults, is. ftill the, hifierian.of the politician and the 
admiration of the philofopher. The article before. us is extremely 
interefting, ‘from: the judicious. feleétion .of different paflages 
which illuftrate our author’s fyftem 5 fot he -finds in Tacitu3 thofe 
qualifications‘ which he had ‘¢énfideted as: the moft. requifite. 
Lord Monboddo'+ is perhaps'tco fevere; but Mr. Hillis partial 
on the other fide, and defends too eagerly the pointed antithefis, 
and fometimes the conceits of the hiftorian: Yet, he is not 
wholly a panegyrift: fome.of the moft puerile conceits he cen- 
fures : the fingularity of conftruétion which Tacitus adopts, the 
peculiar ufe of fome words, and the novelty of others,’ are con- 
fiicred alfo as blemifhes. We own, that the whole ftyle is, in 
our opinion, not'well adapted for hiftory; but, where every fen- 
tence impreffes the mind with an important opinion, ora. forcible 
truth, ‘where’ few lines*can be read without leading it to new, .un- 
common, and‘interefting refleGions, the philofopher will over- 
look’ the defeéts which ftartle the philologift ;-and, where the 
judgment is fatisfed with the fubjeét, the tafte will probably for- 
give the arrangement. We fhall {ele& one paflage; which we 
think our readers will be pleafed with: =~ ? 


« From the view now taken of the ftyle of Tacitus, it fhould 
feem, that it will not bear a comparifon with that of the writers 
during the reigh of Auguftus. ‘The age of high claffical purity 
wag, 1p bis days, paft; and, of courfe, the grammatical ftan- 
dard eftablifhed by practice had altered. “As the firft with of 
our author muft-have been to pleafe his contemporaries; fo he 
would naturally adopt thofe modes'of éxprefiion that ‘were-mott 

agreeable to them ; and we cannot fuppofe him-able, though 
he had been aifpofed, to refift that progrefs toward corruption 
which had already commenced. The impurities of his, dtyle, 
at the fame time, can never cancel the dignity of. his feptment. 
In the one, we fee the Roman language, in fome degree, corruptcd ; 
but, in the other, we fee human reafon roportionably improved. 
¢ Thecharacter of Tacitus as an hiftorhen, though, upon the 
whole, defervedly high; yet cannot, in every refpect, efcape 
our cenfure. He poffeffed powers perfeéily adequate’ to the 
- tafk of f{peculating upon the affairs of ‘men, ‘af becomes: a philo- 
-fopher. His fenfibility catched thofedelicate fhades in the *hu- 
man character, of which ordinary obfervers Jofe fight -amidft its 
great outlines.° His fancy fuggefed the-precife‘emorions. mott 
likely to-arife in a trying fituation; led:him:tovadopt thatslan- 
guage by which fuch emotions feek vent’; and: to feizeshe.cir- 
cumitances, in.every object.defertbed,. which {trike the ebferver 
firfl, and bring the rei along with them... His..judgment dif- 


“ cfiminated the genuine fromthe {pysious,,- however arttully 
> 


embellifhed ; - an 


+ Origin and Progrefs of Language i the lait velumes of this Work we 
mean to examine very foon. 


in the aétion exen. of, komplicated: caufes, 
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could affign the exact influence of each in the produétion of their 
common effects, But the ardour of his feeling, and the quicknefs 
of his fancy, fometimes: betrayed him into errots, Strong as 
his judgment was, it didnot. always watch and control their 
excefles, The. elegance of his ftyle and fentiments, accordingly, 
ats ss sites at times, into affectation, and théir animation.into 
“extrava From the general vigour of his powérs he has 
thrown shite inte many paflages which few writérs, in any 
_ age, have rivalled, and which none have furpaffed; but frorti 
an undue balance, occafionally exifting among thefe powers, 
certain paflages are over-wrought and deformed: by thofe atren- 
tions that were meant to improve them.’ 


Mr. Hill thinks that Tacitas imitated bina fats tather than 
Sallutt. 

Art. V. On the Dramatic, or ancient: Porin of Hiftorical Com- 
pofition. By William Richardfon, M.A. F.R.S. Edin.—Mr. 
Richardfon confiders the ancient dramatic form of hiftorical com- 
pofition to have arifen from the earlieft hiftories having been 

orally recited, where a tame and formahnartative would havé 
been tedious. It is, at the fame time, the moft pleafing and ins 
terefting form even to the reader. He then enquires into the 
réafons for difcontinuing it, and .anfwers them diftin@ly : lie en- 
‘deavours particularly to fhow that the ancient form cannot pro- 
perly be called a deviation from truth’and probability; and that, 
allowing it to be fo, the feverity of the rule has been relaxed, in 
particulars of higher moment, by ancient, as well as by modern 
hiftorians, without weakening their credit. As { were 
fpoken, it is. confidered as no deviation from-truth, wiien they 
aredelivered in the firft perfon inftead of the third; andy, in ge- 
neral, the hiftorian inftead of giving the words, commonly tells 
his hearers, that the perfon {poke in the following manaer. In 
ether refpects, we deviate from truth.and probability, when we 
affign motives which we are not acquainted with, and’ report 
deliberations which we cannot afcertain. 

Art. VI..A grammatical Effay on the Nature, Tmport, and 
Effe&t of certain Conjunétions ; particularly the Greék AE. By 
John Hunter, M. A, F.R.S. Edin,—-Mr. Hunter wifhes to ren- 
der our ufe of prepofitions more fimple,and by fhowing the origin 
and employment of fome of thefe particles, which are occafionally 
ufed in different ways, to bring them to their original clafs. To 
and too in Exiglith are the fame ; and mean added to, though the 
latter is fometimes.ufed abitragtedly. “ Ad-and at are familar in 


ae 4 cre rm , but, by: being-emphatical- 
ly firm acta gen has a disjun@tive rather than a con- 
neStive particle, and’ is.called a conjunttion inftead of « prepofi- 
tion, which Mr, ‘Hunter contends is its original and proper clafs. 


Tn this lah fabjeé, much pretty accurate-philological difcuffion 
Vou, LXVI, O@. 1788. Z is 
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is employed, though, in fome parts of-it, we think our author 
is miftaken: As is entployed in the fante way,' and is equivalent to 
ad and: to: i¢is uled alfo often after’ the noutr’ which i€ governs. 
This particle fometimes denotes oppofition, orappeats to dé fo, 
and it is then accented. “'Phis circunifance out atthor Confiders 
as a proof of his opinion, and fuppofes, that the'accent is added 
to point the emphafis, and ‘to ‘thow that i it governs an acufative,’ 

which, is 

Mr.. Hunter ‘next fabjoine forme +f the ufes’ which. this: dif-- 
caflion-may be-applict to ;-but the*chief is, its being one ftep 
towards afcertaining the-natuve of conyanctions. If the object 1 isy 
however, ufeful, we-do not think” it very expedient, fince it is 
eafy to perplex a'language, by aiming at too much fimplicity. 
If eatin to. the libraries of the philofopher and philologit, we 
can: have no objeftion to thefe enquiries; but we wilh to preven 
their making’ a part of an elementary performance. 

As we have‘extended our account of this volume through three 
articlés; ‘it mak be fuppofed, that we confider it, in a phy eal ané 
2 litcrary view, asa work of great importance. Our attention: 
ts therefore the beft-eulogium; and,. having already faid fo muck 
of it, is the belt reafon for declining: at prefent, to tay more. 
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Effai fit la Vie‘ et la  Riaie de: Besdarit HT. Roi de Priff, c 
Jervir de Preliminaire a P Edition de fs Oeuvres pofthumes. 
8vo. “Berlin, Deckers; Robfon and Clarke, London, 6s. 


S the King of Pruffta’s life is now. written in, every country, 
and almoft every language, it is neceflary to examinewhat 
the beft authorities have-faid ; and this maf bechiefly looked 
for in the life of this very intelligent {pirited. monarch,.which.is 
publithed under the asfpices of his facceffor. "The auther. is 
the abbé Denina, an Italian of. confiderable knowlege and inge: 
nuity; and this work, -autheptic certainly in its- outline, as 
well as generally accurate,.if we except a little unavoidable 
partiality, fhould have been. attentively comfdered. before-any 
other had engaged in the- office. : 
The lives of Frederic have been numerous, Before the end 
of the year 1759, one in French, another in Itglian,. andian- 
other by Dr. Johafon,.in Englith, had appeared; , He.had thea 


- reigned nineteen years only, and he lived twenty-nine years . 


afterwards, employed in fome of the, greatett. actions, if we 
look at his country, though, not the most brilliant-in. a public iS 
view. Since his death, we have :receivedca Germam hiftory by 
M, Filcher, which, “though aceurate and judicious, is dry and 
uninterelting : the Life-of Frederie the Great by M. Hammers- 
dorf, in Germany which is very. therty. mea seery equals ~~ 
artic 
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atticle in a biographical dictionary : Anecdotes and Charaaeté 
iflic Traits of Frederic lI pablihed in-nesgbers, by M. Nicolai; 
with little, order. and Jefs diferimination # thé Gharatter of Fres 
derie II. by. M. Bufchiog,-who -aims-et-novelty; ands:-amidtt 
many. .interefting anecdotes and semarkable-staits, méntions 
fome. circumftances too trifling. forthe notice of dee bitorios 
grapher. . M. Bourdais, in his Portrait ef Frederic the Great; 
has colleéted from. the Gérman mafs, bat he! asada. to-have 
adorned. his picture: with too anxioes care, «The-compte de 
Guibert has fucceeded very well, aud-his Bloge of the King of 
Profiia is an admirable and an animated.perfertance, worthy 
of its fubje&t.. The Life of Frederic, printed at Strafbargh; ia 
four volumes o€tavo, is a pirated editioa of the Hiftery ot Sile« 
fia, before.and after the year 1740: thirty. years qutof the for- 
ty-eight of Frederic’s. reign, fill: only about one-fourth of the. 
work. . Much of the latter part is tranfcribed from Voltaire. 

It would be ofelefs and. unintérefting to engage+in a detail 
of the life of a king fo well known, andfo.cften deferibed. It 
is enough to point out, the merits of this: work, and a few of 
thofe circumftarices which we think the abbé Denina Has pro- 
perly elucidated. 

The kings of Pruffia are a younger branch of the houfe of 
Hohenzollerii ; and it was pleafantly fuid by fome of the eldér 
branches, when {peaking of Frederic, * Voila afi cadet, quia 
fait une fortune. It isnot, however, generally known, thas 
the rife of the firft cadet was owing to his being bourgrave of 
Nurembety;-a city celebrated for its commerce; and id this 
ftation® he acted with fo much policy as to continue the oft 
fice*to his pofterity: One of his defcendants bought: the 
margfaviat of Brandenburgh, with the eleftorfhip, and pro- 
cured the duchy of ‘Pruffia from the Teutonic order, -ih con- 
féquence of one of its anceftorshaving been grand-mafter, and 
having had the addrefs to fecure the office in his owa family. 
In fhort; with very few exceptions, this younger branch of the 
houfe of HohenZoltern has procured, with the moft confurimate 
art, territories which it has retained with the moft characteriftic 
prudence, fpirit, and good condud, 

The early part of the youth of Frederic II. has, wé think, 
been mifunderftood. “Voltaire has taught as to confider his 
father, Frederic-William, as a bratal tyrant. The abbé is not 
willing td contradi& this opinion ; yet he gives os fafficiert 
information to corrée& it: What we fhall fay of iim is the re- 
luctant confeffion of Denina, aided by a ftroke or two from tlie © 
pencil ‘of ‘the: baron Polfnitz. ‘Fredéric-William added to a 
rigid’: parfimony, the*mott pointed: and minute attentiott to 
bufinefs. of ‘the Mate and the army. Yet it does. mot appear 
Z2 that 
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|  witnetied ‘We ought, pew to resiember, ‘thar ie is an 








that his fubjeéts {uffered by. immoderate, exactions ; or that, 2f 
we except his foible of the tall regiment, that his military 
fy tern’ was peculiarly ¥ injurious to hiskingdom, ‘The quarrel 
with “his°fon We ‘cannot judge Uf, “fitice the Whole is buried in 
‘darknéfs.”° His puniifhinent appeurs:to have been capricioufly 
brataP; ‘yet the crime maft-have been confidetable, when the 
man Who voted for his ‘execution lived unmolefted by the cul. 
prit ‘when he came tothe crown. Whatever we may allow to 
the ‘magnanitity of Frederic, yet if he was not confcious-of 
deferving this feverity, we might accufe his jaftice. It is a fact 
too, that when he was king, he-ordered the whole colle@ion 
of papers relating to this fubjs€t to be brought from. the ar- 
chives, and he returned them without fome of the moft impor. 
‘tant parts, which he deftroyed. | Seckendorf clearly appears 
to have fomented the quarrel, 

The predileGion of Frederic for the French language j js .ex- 
platned "aiid palliated ; the choice of his companions is apolo- 
gifed for; aud the ingratitude attributed to him by Voltaire, 
in’ ‘his neglee oF Seckendorf, is obviated. The affair of 
Herftal, and the attack on Silefia are put in a new light; and, 
ifa' jut’ one, Frederic feems not wholly inexcufable. The 
‘inhabitants of Herftal are faid to have been inftigated by the 
*bifhop'of ‘Leige to refufe the oath of fidelity to the new king ; 
and ‘though Frederic-William had guarantied the pragmatic: 
fan&tion, it was on condition that the emperor fhould obtain 
for him the fucceffion of Berg, which had not been complied 
with. ~The particular pretenfions of the king, for-he did not 
claim the whole of Silefia, to the duchies of zpern doef: Lig- 
nis; Brieg, and Wohlau, are particularly explained, 

Inthe fubfequent parts of the volume, we ought to commend 
the: ‘great clearnefs with which the abbé defcribes the outlines 
‘oPthedifferent campaigns, in which he appears to have had 
affiftance which few biographers can expe&,. We may praife, 
with alittle more referve, the account of the king’s literary 
quartels: with Voltaire, and his treatment of Trenk and de 


‘Prades : yet there was fufficient reafon to fufpect the two lat 


‘of being traitors, and of courfe for their. confinement at the 
moment when the king was overwhelmed by an hoft of enémies. 
In ‘general, we have more reafon to_admire Fredéric for mag- 
fianimity, than to deteft him: for cruelty. ‘The alley of ‘the 
cUrtent coin is riot'defended with great dexterity. | * The fate 
loft nothing :’ it'is true ; but individuals, and thafe not conned. 
ed with‘the war, were Fare. : 
Many other parts of the King’s public and private life’ are 
detailed witti'a precifion atid intelligence’ that we have not yet 
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Effay « on the Life, rather than, the Life itlelé,. The, ‘king is 
not Mminately, delcribed, and we find very few anecdotes. alhe 
chapters are anconnegted,. and, feem. tonbe. executed with; dif- 
ferent attention, and.a care occafionally remitted, Yet fo.much 
+ 

is explained, that we are led to, admire the comprehenfivencis 
of the biographer rather, than, to, blame. the defects, of the,ef- 
fayilt. The account. of , the, partition. of Poland, fome. parts 
of the war on. the Bavarian. fucceflion,, the-king’s literary 
works, and his late remiffion of his. violent.attachment, to 
French literature, were to us the moft. interefting chapters. 

The minuter political internal regulations, though .very. well 
explained, appeared perhaps of lefs importance, becanfe we 
net already feen them in the nervous inftrudive. fanguage, of 
the baron Hertzberg. 

"The life concludes with a charaéter of Frederic, 6 fr as 
regards the qualities of the body and mind ;. his. fyftem, of, pali- 
tics, adminifiration of juftice, finances, Commerce, monopolies, 
tural cconomy, and police ; ; his conduct towards, the nobility 
and ftrangers ; his religion and toleration; his fy{tem,of,tac- 
tics, military conftitution and eftablifhments,:; This part.con- 
tains much information , re{pecting the, king’s .talents,,and 
Opinions ; 5 but it is the condenfed narrative of a man: whothinks 
clofely ; it is fometimes the guarded reply of an, apologift»;, in 
either view, it is incapable of abridgment. . We. fhall prefer 
tramflating a a,paflage or two, in our.author’s manner, as a Spar 
cimen, of his work. 

* Even . Frederic’s enemies have never difputed his pening. 
re would shave gained. a character, in the republic) of letters, 

had been’ only, the, fon. of a. bailiff, or, of a,Proffian,or 
8) on preacher, I do not know. if Baumelle...was \.a, judge 
saga able to determine that Frederic would have fcarce- 
ly] been diftinguithed in literature,.if he had. beening more 
than a citizen. , He would have been agood poet,, at leait.i jn 
fome lines ; he would have been a valuable hiftorian; he woutd 
have created a new fect in philofophy....He had. talents for 
fpeaking, and amufed himfelf with making. fermons extempore, 
on fubjects propoldd to him: he has. made funeral orations in 
imitation of thofe of Boffuet and Flechier, It is to be regret- 
ted, and he has. re regretted it himfe]f, >that he. had.not.been 
taught Latin. in. his y Ai He was flightly. acquainted,with 
Italian, and fpoke A “but very feldom... Englith was,inot iia 
fafhion when “Ercdctia Jearned, languages,.... Jt, has. heemJaid 
that he was not ac uainted, with German, and .it is.tryei that 
he would have fpo en.and written. i if, indiferenthy, when-com- 
pared with’ day other princes, gentlemen, and {cholars :. of 
courfe he feldom attempted it, and we fey that at the end af 
3 his 
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his life, ‘having colleéed fome of, the literati of Berlin, he be- 
gai to talk ,to;them: in German ;, but he foon returned to his 
French,... Yemiae abbé Jerefalem, who had the honour to con- 
verfe with. the king. at. Brunfwic, and who was not fond of 
fpeaking French, has affured me, that the king {poke German 
In a very, proper ftyle,. and with fome very firiking expreffions. 
What would fo.happy.a genius have effected, if he had culti- 
vated this, Janguage 2 >. He. might have long retained the rank 
of the firtt of their elaffics.’ ‘ 

In. reality the king’ s predileétion for the French language 
was Owing) to. his. frit governefs, who was a French woman ; 
to the dull, pedantic, and almof barbarous authors of that pe- 
viod; perhaps, ave may.add, to that pointed brilfiancy which fits 
theFrench {fo admirably for a repartee, a fpecies of witin which 
Frederic excelled 5 40.his. early and eager admiration for the 
lively feepticifm and,pieafing {allies of the feduétive Voltaire. 

Again: ‘ The. king: hasbeen. accufed of loving only his 
pleafure,. his intexeft, atid, his. glory. One day, at his table, 
the {ubjegt of difpute. was, why he did not love women: one 
of his generals is {aid to have pointedly replied, that his ma- 
) jetty. did not love avomen becaufe he loved nobody. I have 
‘pnot heen. able to verify this anecdote; but if the obfervation 
was not made in his prefence, it has been frequently made in 
. ther places, and without foundation. A very refpectable per- 
fen, who-had known Frederic from his infancy to his laft mo- 
menis, has. given nse authority torcontradict it, In fhort, what 
has been 414. of) hint, has\ been. faid of every man of genius, 
efpecially if he has. power and authority. As it is impoffible 
to, pleafe the whole world, thofe who demand and hope for 
what.they cannot obtain, saciades him of a, bad heart, whom 
they lock up ro: forthe acecomphthment.of their withes: The 
letters; which Frederic wrote:to general Fouqué, would alone, 
if there weré not fo'many others which breathe the fame fen- 
timefits? thaw’ that he was very capable of attachment and 
frietidthip. “He hated bad men’ as ‘he hated shonkey: : he loved 
thofe that were attached to him!’ by the fame inftin® that he 
loved dogs,, He was afraid of fouls,” and could fearcely bear 
a drunken man. . 

af He was jealous,: it has hig faid, ‘of all who made a ficure 
in -thofe departments, where, he. piqued, himfelf on excelling, 
parti¢ulasly i in:war.and in'repantee,; He feemed to, grant, moft 
favour cto'thofé generals Who-were only:in the fecond clals, 
fiich'asWinterfeld and ery whochave been: his favourites, 
and “hever’ gagned ao battled” WPhough<this-reproach’! fhould- be 
well fodnded;°the exatipté OF poy’ the’ pdiees who' could 
never bear an equal ; ‘and of Cefit; who would never have a 

fuperior, 
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faperior, as well as of many other kings and great men, who 
were fond of fubalterns, contentéd with their parts, might well 
eéxcufe this pretended jealoufy of Frederic. If he had fome- 
what to reproach — himlelf, with re{pea to marfhal Schwerin, 
did nox this gentleman forget i in his turn that a king was will- 
ing to be mafter?? 

On the whole, it will probably appear to the reader, 
that our author wants that fpirit and enthafiafm with which 
the fubje& of Frederic thould, we thiak, ir{pire his biographer. 
He reafons in. fhort fentences, and parfues his narrative “in 
peripicaous, but often in language very little ornamented, 
We are pleafed with ‘him, however, On account of much va- 
luable information : we cannot coinpliment him for mixing in 
the life profound inveitigation, or deep and fagacious obferva- 
tien, 

The Literature of Prufha; or, the State of Letters and the Arts 
under the Reign of Frederic, is his fecond work, and is in re- 
ality to be the fupplemert to the eflay before us, which it 
would have atcompanjed, it it had not been for the printer’s 
delay. Frederic will appear again in this part as an author, 
and a partiealar account will be given of his works, and of 
- Pany literary men conne&téd with him. Many anecdotes will 
alfo be fupplied. A geographical abftract of the country and 
of the ftate of its inhabitants will precede the account of the 
Proffian literature. . 

The Connettion of Lifts with Rejpiration. By Edmand Cashion 
M.D. 800.350 in Boards. Johafon. 


“NHE" author enquires into the caufes of the death which-re- 

 fults from the ftoppageof oe He particularly attends 
10 sowidiie, and ‘he finds pera though water is certainly taken 
into the lumgs, as De Haea h re proved, yet-the quan- 
tity is not futiciently dentebereble to occafion any great ih oe 
He proves this. pofition by drowsing aaimals in quickfilver, 
which cannot bé abforbed ; but the very different fpecific gra- 
vity of this Auid from, that of water, renders.the experiment 
far, from, conslytive. . Any perfon may eafily try the difference 
in the effect, by attempting £0 fuck F paragedy through a quill. 
Dr. Goodwyn next attempts to iavettigate the indirect effe@-of 
this water; and, in thefe trials, he is, we think, equally de- 
ficient. On the dead fubje, he finds the cavity of the cheft, 
which he fuppofes to’ contain air, equal,’on an average, to 
16g cubie inchess and the quantity of air taken in, by each 
infpiration, equal té a2 inches, This difpropartion is to0 cone 
fiderabte ;! andthe error arifés from not Tron lidering. the tone 





of: thei living cbady;ijbyowhich the! pases ve Me: of 
preflure, and: Preferve, their qu fii H 
the tenfion of the fimple folid Seed th the Ma the halitas, 


which, during life, refitts alfo any cane He concludes, 
<4 ~~ however, 
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pemnscag from abe peepertiany ‘that preflare: atone cannot occa- 
mdenthi; io 10! : 

» dde next exainines the chemical changes which the blood uns 
dergoes, from ithe abfence ‘of :ait,) I infpiration) a little air 
is probably abforbed; ‘but; when! the accefs of atmofpherical 
Bir, or siather: nofiits'pureopart, is prevented ,the blood becomes 
black; and :our>aothor thinks it probable, ‘from experiment, 
thet this: black blood: affords an ‘infufficient ftimulds ; but it is 
ee at the fame time; quite clear'from his experiments, that 

here is not.alfo.a dire& fedative action in blood, ‘not properly 

ated by the accefs of pure air, - 

Bre Goodwyn next applies the canfe which he has'eftablithed 
£0-ex lain the fymptoms, and feems inclined: to reduce the dif- 
eal (apparent death from drowning) (to anew genus melanis 
ma, from the livid colour, This, however, : would have been 
very: improper in.many views ; and he is at laft willing to're- 
tainithe.old, genus.afphyxia. Our author next endeavours to 
afcertain the condition of. the body in -this apparent death ; 
and;_after-ai difqaifition of fome learning and fome length, 
he confiders,life'ta be the faculty of -pr a ai fluids through 
Qremeneasing fyftem sand when the ordinary ftimuli will not 
Excite He (ptetions or the action of the héart, the patient is ir- 
recoverably: dead,::-T his is no very new difcovery, i 
bode cnext, proceeds to examine the nature of-thefe ordinary 
imal, and to. direft their operations, |The quantity of air 
at-each artificial inflation fhould, ‘he: thinks, -be ‘at teaft 100 
cubi¢-inches; and the beat fhould exceed 8 degrees, rather 
than|to, be-below it. Dr. Goodwyn defcribes ‘4: machine ‘by 
which the lungs may be jnflated, and any water that may de 
jathem, and prevent the action of the airy ins exhaotedst Pure air 
would) undoubtedly be. preferable, if in could be .proetited, 
The other remedies: our author trufts: batolitthe to's thefe’ ate, 
indeed, the principal ;. but much: caution is neceflary ‘ih em- 

loyitg heat. ;-The-degree, ‘or the method of .ufing ‘it, : which 
ise adanguor and a faintnefs on a:perfon 4 in health, carinot 
conduce.to refiore life. 

“Qn, the whole, we differ how Dr. Goodwyn i in depree: vehi 
than in |principles. ‘His opinions are, in general, well founded ; 
but he, ;has:ufually carried them too fars «This is’a very re- 
fpeftable.eflay; and, in another edition, ay we seas: ot, 
be nonsense more Presa ANG SG oir 
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as. woll.as,judicious.rulediare enacted iforgtsqnmbagement. ‘The 
of the bee the fieur tpiane of +i ne a of Pi rt 
she fociety: im, 1786 ois:allo lately. pu though weehave 
received: their volumes: far! 1787:; ithefen itdeguiarities | wilt; we 
hop¢,, now be.amended +. this litelbspamphleb3siof\a docalonarure, 
and. not generally intéerefking.:- It isenoaghjte mention ‘it.’ | 
, As we. have-been accutlomed |‘ to\noticeothesdeuthsiof men of 
fcience and literatune; we may: be allowétk todtay al few moments 
at.the grave of Gefner, the author of muchrelegant podiry, and 
of many. pleafing land{capes. . Hei died arthe mature age of 62, 
in March laft; and we have. reafon ta fuppofe that vhis country- 
mea wil perpetwate, his fame. by a «monuments © Bofcovith died 
laft year, .but .we; segleéted: to: mention: it in our aftronomical 
news. We need, not fay how: much=aftronomy is<indebted ‘to 
him,/ who:added.a brilliant 'imagifiation ronal the feverity of ma- 
thematical calevlation.: We have lately had occafion toimention 
his opinion of matter, which is ‘no lefs ihgenious than original, 
and, sve hope.to receive a more full atcountiof “his works ‘and of 
his life, than his funeral oration juft publithed can faraifii—The 
life. of the late king of Pruffia has been:tepeatedty: written’? and 


we, have received) and examined that. defigued. to accompany — 


thé fplendid edition of his’ works at Berlin:( ps 322}4!°His ler. 
ters alfo pour in-on us from different quatters.: thofe! Which he 
wrote to the baron dela Motte Fouqué; have been Jatelypablified 
at, Berlin, ; Fhey-are intimate and confidential ones, particularly 
relating to the feven. years war, and to Silefia; for the baron-was’a 
general of infantry, and had an important feparate command. 
Avarivillius, firkt fecretary to the Academy of Sciences‘arUpfal, 
and afterwards profeffor of oriental languages inthe univerfityy has 
received: his meafure of fame ‘in-un ‘Kloge lately pronounced by 
M.. Floder, profeflos of Greek, . He'was born in 17 P7} fludied 
oriental Hterasure,: notwit hftanding a-limited and contrasted for- 
tune, firt at-Upfak; :afterwards ‘at’ Jéna,;-under Tympo and 
Wale ; at-Hall, wader ‘Michaelis and) Baumgarten: ‘at; Paris, 
he was cohueéted: with Fourmont; and at Leyden with Selvul. 
tens. His fame in oriental and biblical: ‘lirerature © want? ‘no 
affiftance from us » his numerous publications, andthe valudble 
manuferipts which he-has left, will fufficiently eftablifyiia: 
The. lives. of mén of eminence, ‘if written: with “fideliry’ and 
propriety, are: no'lefs interefting than ufeful.. We have had 
many occafions to enforce this pofition, and: to illuftrate ‘it 
different arguments. --We-now only allude to it ; for this limited 
department muft not be filled with as uffions of our ow, toOpin- 
troduce a*few works of this kind. Carlo Tenivelli’s great work, 
entitled Biografia Pienionreft, ‘has been continued for fome time. 
The third decad was lately publifhed at Turin, he firk 
contaifis the livesrof tea! pitti pe the ‘fecond of ten ftatefnen, 
ahd this before wy of ter celebrated Picdmontele generals, The 
four broctitrs Manfred, ie dou aib 2 "Gualvango Lan- 
cia 5’ Robaldo ‘Cavatetto, “af the’ fayrteenth century ; Peiino 
Broglia, ‘of che fifteeneh century} Pererto d'Tvrca, Ficitio Cane, 
: Fraucefco 
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Fraticefvo' Buffone de.Carmagnola,iand Andrea Provana, of the 
fixréonth ¢entury. ¢Theie wthceré gained ino isconiiderable credit 
in thélisnarfowofphere ;': bur theyowe to M. ;Tinevill, that 
their vdtions ane! more! generalljoknows, A:work,of M.. An- 
gelo Fabtoni; ‘publifhed’ar, Pifa, entitled, (+ Vite Italoram Doc- 
Arigaiexcellenguni qui fadalis xvii & xviti-floruernnt,”, is conti- 
nued ;Sandthe thirtecnih:voluthe*has lately; appcaredy. It would 
not'be! ofligrear importance to: mention the: names recorded in 
this volume, fince they’ are: little known beyond the confines, of 
aly.) > It 9s °of lefs ‘imporrance’to:follaw the Canon Dionifi in 
Tis accounr‘of the faints of ‘Verona, ‘whoiare only. the thirty-fix 
firtt vifhops. ’ His religion is: full of -zeal; ;and his obfervations 
of? abfurdity,:° The Lite of the abbé ‘Geliani, royal counfellor, 
‘publithed ‘lately at Naples, has met with fingular fuceefs. The 
Fumie of the’abbé was not inconfiderable ; ‘but: that of his biogra- 
ehh geet ote was more fo, This author; whoin Italy se- 
pecis for'an uvexanspled neatnefs and finifhed:clegance. of ityle, 
has not ‘confined himfelf tothe lifeoof the counfellor, byt, has 
added fome leartied reflections on’ the livérary: hiftory of :higimta, 
and forme pleafing anecdotes, which do» ant! occur in, any,other 
work.’ "The abbe's life is-traced from awariety of publications, 
and -unpublithed )manuferipts, which be hag:left, and swhich 
were if Mi: Diodati’s poffeffion. There: are fame judicious cri- 
tici!ms on the former, ‘and well executed extracts.of, the-latter 
woiks, The names’ of the firftlicerat} of Ltaly-and Frances who 
were Connesed with the abbé; thofeofiditicrent pringeyef Eu- 
‘rope, Wifo honoured hiin with their friendhhip, theiv letiegs.and 
even theif company, when they were at Naples, arespactacularly 
mefitioned: Belides, wivhout deviating fram. he Gitterigal, dig- 
nit¥, the work is faid: to be: full of: ively fa'lies}. and imgebions 
remarks, which render it ne wiieige r itas. alinait impoffible 
to ‘Javolt alide when once begun.’ While the:lives of many iav- 
thors of little importance ave detailed, we have rat lafirege! 
onecof Americas Velpucius, who was fo. fortunate asi to, bave 
hig mnie preferved:in a difcovery which: wasnat his.own.. . DAS 
iwiviitter of the’ court: of France, in Tufcany,. propoféd, to, she 
académy of Cortona to give a prize forthe bef Jife of Americys 
Vefpucius, ina philofophical rather that an-hiflorical ftyle, wath 
réflefions "on the advantages and difadyvantages of) the -di‘covery ; 
oni the regard which the: Eiog of France-has fhown. for, this, new 
world ; the relation between the Tofcan dguverament and, that 
of the United Statcs 3: and<the influence which literature, at 3 
future era, may! have on them) 0M.‘ Lafiki who gamctothe 
prize, has publiffied tris differcation, He places; Columbys,apd 
‘Velpucius in'what appears:to him their: propetJights;,be ¢x- 
anines: what was known previous ta them voyages,,aid.gives 
Columbus thethosiour of dilecvt wag the iflands, :and Velpyeius 


the continent. From dbis he is led tq introduce iaehronglogicaliac- 
count of the’actions of Vefpucivs, ic shinks, tht difcovery-has 
been productive of more advantages than difadvantages ; and that 
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the cultivati¢n of ‘literature in the: new world uillbacifome time 
roduce a happy revolution: : He then tuths to the» protection 
afforded the Ameticams bycLouis XVith » addon the giflation 
of Pierre Leopold: On the whole, he advifes: the, Americans.to 
evcct-a'flaine ‘toieach,>>'The arrdhgement: ofthe. eloge is 
happy one ; ‘but the work difplays Litthe:¢ritical fagacity, “or. po- 
litical’ knowlege.’  Hiftarics. of different partsiof Amenca have 
been“pretty “numerous onthe. continent;,byt wwe Mall. men- 
tion two, fince thefe:are the only ones: which. aré not profetied 
compilztions; or tranflated from the Englifl, . The firfl of thefe 
is ‘an Effay on the Civil Hiftory of ‘Chili,’ by: the: abbe Mor 
lina, ‘an ‘es jefuit, who refided for a Jony time ih that country, 
and t6'Wwhon we are indebted for its natural hiftory.: The ac- 
counts which'the Jefuits have given of South America are, on 
the er the mott'exa& and the beft.. ‘The abbé’s. book, which 
is publithed in oftavo, at Balogna, — with its .conqueft. b 
he Peruvians, Deeg Beet ef the fifteenth century the Git 
" peridd ‘in which we have received any‘ aecount.of Chili. The 
inhabitants are faid to be a warlike and.a-poliical nation, the 
moft cu'tivated of all the Americans, and fo-jeaious of, their li- 
berty, that they have never been held for a long period in fyb- 
jection. ‘The abbé has added fome account of the idiom,.of Chiti, 
and a liftof the authors who have trea'ed ofthis nation. Dr, 
Schoent, another’ traveller, was in America with the Anfpach 
troops, from 1777 to 1783, and bas lately pyblifhed the fict 
volume of his travels: through many ftates of. North. America, 
through:Florida, and'the Bahama iflands, with fonje account of 
the minerajs found 'in the mountains of the eaftern parts of North 
America, ‘Qur' aathor has added many. local particulars, which 
we do nor'reeclle to have met with: in any other work, New 
Jerfey, Pénifylvania, aud Maryland, are the objects.of this, firlt 
volume; The wiineraldgy ts very fhort sand it is inténded to 
be ausmented in a future publication.§ co  gaicslini he en 
 Ivother countries we may fhortly, mention the travels of baron 
Beauvois; who is purfuing his botanical.enquiies in the-interior 
parts of Africa, particularly , thofe icdnnedted with the coaft of 
Guitea, «He has felr all the inconveniencies which refule,to,a 
ftranger oit that enaft from the low marfhy country, -which.éx- 
tends, we fitid; fixty leagues from the fhore, and produces;ino- 
thing but mangrove treess After a ifhort examination, he pur- 
pofes to ro to North America, forsthe recovery of his health. 
hott whotfavelin futaretothe island parts of Africa will. prefer, 
we hopey a more healthy coaftfor their landing... To the fouth- 
ward, théqvéntittent fevers are nof fo frequent..- His.laft letters 
‘are dated in November 136 6, fo that weunay-foen.ex ped .to hear 
from himagaim: The Freachi frigates, who, are: following the 
tradt of eaptai Cook; : beft: Manilla iso, returm to the, Pacific 
Ocedap im cApriloyy 871) 0 Dhey! will prébably-return to: Europe 
next year. * Tt Afia ourknowle: : bea extended by M. 
Breitenbach, who has publifhied 2 iftory of its-ftates, He ar 
aM a ? i ie al 
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laid the foundation of this work in a former account of the hif- 
tories fF Afia ‘and Affica}; and he has fiuce raifed ‘his ftructure. 
‘Fhe aricient: ‘Iberia;* Colchis, “and Albania were. once ftates 
of Georgia, and divided ‘from it in the fixceenth centuty.. Hif- 
tories) therefore, OF thefe“countrjes, and others connected with 
them) are fabjoinéd ; “but the niolt valuable and impoftant part 
offthe work’ is“an’ extract ‘of a curious Ttalian manufeript of 
Stephen Avantidil; av Armenian prieft, on thefe hiftories, and 
the geographicaldivifions of the different ftates. 
~uOf the inhabitants of rhe neighbouring country of Arabia, we 
Wave received ‘fome accovnt from the abbé Affemanni, who has 
pocpiied. at Padua, an Eifay'on the Origin of the Worfhip, the 
iteraturé, and the Manters of the Arabians, before the period 
of Mahomet,’ Much is taken from Gregory Abulfarage, Abul- 
feda}‘ind Benraheb, as publifhed by Pococke, and fome others ; 
bur theré'are faid to ‘be many additions.’ “The author treats, in 
as many feRtions, iff, the origin of the ‘ancient Arabs ; 2dly, 
thei religiows ‘worfhip; 3dly, their literature’ and feciencés ; 
gisly} their’ cuftoins ; and, fiithly, the fucceffion of their mo- 
narchs. The third fection is particularly curious ; and M. Ca- 
roli’s tefleidns on their tafte, the Ityle of their oratory and poe- 
try fo very diffrent from that of the Greek and Larin, which 
we have taken for ‘our model, are faid to be very judicious. , The 
learned? ‘author obferves, that ‘this is probably the reafon why 
the ‘Aiabians, after their conquefts; neglected to tranflate the 
poets and the Grecian orators, though they ‘cultivated with 
caré their fcietices, and tranflated the works ‘in which*they’ were 
té be°found.’ The abbé has drawn ‘his account from. the ‘deft 
fources'; and thé whole’appears not ‘only new, “but inierefling. 
We have purfued, in this mifcellaneous fkétch, authors whom 
we! ould nog ‘eafily. reduce ‘to day diftinG, head, ahd ‘fubjects 
which'ive'were not willing wholly fo overlook. "That we may, 
ina ‘future motith, tur, with mote adyantave, to one fubjee, 
wes fivall’ finith this fketch as inifcellanedully as we began 
itjthough with our beit care to unite the fubjedts; fo far: as 
fliey'willadmit of an union. = Re a gi te 
‘+ We thall not, perhaps, find a better opportunity for mention- 
ing’ Mi ‘Netkar’s work on the importance of ‘religious opinions ; 
foroWe Gatihot, even in compliment to. the con‘ptroller of ‘the 
Fretieh® finances, attend to h.m in a feparate article. "Fhe work 
is divided into’ eighteen chapters, whofe titles we Mall tranferibe : 
* 1#,°On the conncétion of religions idéas' with public, order ; 
2d, thie continuation of the fame fibjea@s witha parallel between 
the influence of riligious ideas, and thofe of latvs ay | opinions; 
3d; an objection’ drawn from ‘dur ‘patural Jif Safitions. to good- 
nefs ;( “4th, another,” from ‘the good Loriddey of fome ar li- 
gious'men; sth; the “iiffiiencé of sich ideas aN bappinels: 
6th, “continuation; the’ ‘ifliidice “St “Witie’ da “happihels ; 
sth, ‘of ‘religious ‘opinions cohaesed Wich Monarchs’; ath, ob- 


jeCtion drawn from wars and diflurbances, ariling. from reli- 
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gious opinions ; gth,.am examination. of another objection; a 
day of refit; 1oth, obfervatiin;on,, 3; particular. circumfiance 
of public worfhip; aith, that the idea of a God is alone Aifi- 
cient forthe foundation,.of morality, 1 2th», 23th, 44th, shat 
there is a God;. 15thy, on the .refpect: which true philofophy 
owes to religious opinions ; 161h, continyation >. .relestions, jem 
intolerance ; 17th, on Chriftian. morality 3/4 8th, the, eonelu- 
fion.” The great object of our author, andthe; refulé of jhis 
fyftem is, to prove thar the belicf of a,God, of a providence,.of 
an immortal foul, and a future ftate,.are the only. folid:bates on, 
which the order and tranquillity of fociety. can: reft, :as. well as 
the happinefs of individuals. He fhows, inthe firlt place, how 
much more powerful religion is than,civil infticwions, in pto- 
ducing public order, and the happinefs of individuals., dt) i¢ 
the guide, the fuccour, the,confolation, of every age and every 
fituation ; and this great object is prefented under ditlerent, forms; 
and in the moft interefting views. The metapbytical partis lef@ 
important; but the different relations which M., Neckaschas 
pointed out are often new, and his ftyle, isnneat and. animatedis 
perhaps a little too metaphorical for his fubjedty and .certainly 


not always fufhciently exact. | YT ait 
_A great work is publithing at Parma. on the.origim,.the pro- 
refs, and the prefenr ftate of literature, by, the abbé Giovanni 
Andres. His vaft object is to trace the, hiftory of humankwow- 
lege from Adam to the prefent zra, in every quarter of the globe. 
His third volume is juft publithed, and he has already;braught 
his great defign ta, the eras of eloquence, hiftory, and grammars 
Thefe important arts are explained in every point of, view; 
eloquence is firft treated of in general, as well as thatof;the 
bir and the pulpit; the eloquence proper for. teaching, for,dia- 
logue, panegyric, and letrers.. With hittory, ftrictly fo-calted, 
our author unites chronology, geography, and. antiquities. 
Grammar in general, with its various applications, are alfo the 
objects, of the abbe’s enquiries. Such isthe immente plan ef this 
volume, which .it could not contain, if he did not oftem give 
abitracts, point out epochs, and confine himfelf to what.is.eficn- 
tial in the ‘feveral fubjeéts: yet he fomctimes joins reafoning,to 
facts. We perceive occafionally a little prejudice for particular 
authors, fome inequality in his ftyle, his method, and-his diffe- 
rent obfervations; but. the whole.deferves much commendations: 
‘The great fupport of every enquirer into ancient literature, 
and the zras of, different kingdoms, muft be different. coins,:', A 
work of great importance, becaufe it relates to.an obfcure pe- 
fiod in that country, has illuftrated fome parts. of the digyptian 
Aiftory : it. 1s, ‘entitled, Nummi, Aogyptti, Imperatorii,) , pro 
‘ftantes in Mufeo Borgiano Velitris,. This work, which js. en- 
rickhed with escqupts, OF other medals neceflury..to fapply the 
defeéts of, the cabinet of M. jig. Borgia,is publifhed,by,M. 
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chronology of the Aigyptian, or rather the Graco-Alexandrine 
coins, wader the Roman einperors, trom Auguftus to Dioclehan j 
and has prefixed co his work a very learned differtation. Itt 
this part he has explained the plan of the whole, given an account 
of the other cabinets to which. he has-been. indebted, particularly 
that of the French king, by whom he was fupplied with above 
400; and then proceeds to defcribe, in onder, the different meé 
dals which. ftiil exift, diftinguifhing .thefe of his patron by a 
Roman cypher, and the others by an afterifk, The moft inte- 
refling ones are engraved in twenty-two plites, at theend of the 
volume ; andthe whole is illutirated by profound and valuable 
notes. The affiflance which thefe coins aflord to hiftory, chros 
nolovy, geography, and mythology, is confiderable: different 
paffages, in ancient authors, are illuftrated by their infcriptions : 
the manners and cuftoms of former nations are explained by their 
devices. M. Zoega has been. pecwiarly happy in his tubject, 
for the fuperftition of the. Agyptians, added to the mythology 
of the Greeks, which they received from Agypt, and. rettored 
ui its new drefs; have: furnifhed ample materia's_ to the phiiolo- 
gilt. The bett-parts of this work .are the corrections of the 
ancient epochs, and the hiftory of. different perfons: we may 
parucularly diftinguifh, by our commendations, the invettigas 
tion of the ra of the firft voyage to ZEgypt, and the account of 
Vaballatus Antenedorus,:a prince of Palmyra. This learned 
catalogue is foltowed by a lift of the cities and provinces of E- 
gypt, as they appear on the coins: a chronological table tol- 
lows, diftinguifltmg the years of the empire. the years from the 
foundation of Rome, and thofe of the Augufto-Alexandrine gra. 
This table is accompanied by the A2gypnan epochs; the begin- 
ning of the reigns, and the death of the Czfars. The work has 
already been reviewed by the pope, whofe infallibiliry has de- 
cided In its favour. 

Fhe baron Luigi d’[fengard has publithed-a fliort, but curious 
letter, on a very rare and ancient coin, preferved in the reformed 
. tonvent of St. F:ancis at Spezia. It has_beer faid to be-oue 

- of the pieces of money for which Judas fold our Saviour. Our 
author fhows very clearly, that it was a Rhodiam ecotn, at that - 
time very fcaree, and not likely to have been the bribe of Judas, 
unteis we may fuppofe judas to have been an ansiquary ; and 
this, in the opinion of fome, may perhaps leffen his crime, 
The defcription of the coin, and the difquifition to which it- gives 
occafon, are not iufficiently interefling to induee us to tranfcribe 
them. | 
_ After the teftimony of medals, we muft have recourfe to more 
tranfitory records Paper was invented, according to M. Webrs, 
in his work lately. publiined, ‘ on paper, and the fubftances ems 
ployed to ure on before its invention’ in 4308. Previous to 
that ara, parchment, paper of couton, and difterent veg-tables, 
as well as of filk, .were employed ;..thele are feparately examin- 
ed. (The mott;important chapter is the eighth,. where the au- 
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thor treats of the decline of paper manufactories (he writes at 
Hanover) and the means of preventing it.’ The decline is 
owing to the negleét of the workmen, the defitinty of ma- 
terials, and the employment of improper Ones. Rags are not 
fcarce in Germany; but they are exported to England, in no 
inconfiderable quintities, every years En 1786; the unitérfiry 
at Gottingen propofed a prize on the beft method of fupplying 
the defects ; but they have yet reeeived no“differtation which 
deferves it. on ges ' cng Lt 
When we mentioned the inventton of pape? to have takeh 
place in the beginning of the fourteenth century, it was on the 
authority of M. Wehrs, fupported by that of the beft ‘authors. 
Yet we muft mention’a fingular obfervation of M. Schwadier, 
author of the Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, publithed wen. 
ty years fince. Ina little work, which ‘has juft appeared” at 
Vienna, with the ‘following title, * Chartam tineam (ex lino 
fcil. “factam) ‘ antiquifimam, omnia-hattenus produdta’ {pécime 
na, ztate fua fuperantem, ex Cimeliis Bibliothece Vindobo- 
nenfis, omnium Europe eruditorum judicio -¢xpontt J>'S.’ 
The-fpecimens of paper made of 2 linen, previous’ to’ the four-- 
teenth century, have been hitherto fulpetedto be mratle of cot- 
ton, or with a mixture at leaft of cotton’; yet ott author fup- 
pofes this diploma, written evidently iq the thitteenth century, 
to be entirely made‘of linen. We ought, however; td add, that 
the antiquaries of Germany are not convinced by our “author's 
proofs. TE ee Fb, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
AE REE OS OPS FAL Seat 
Prafical Differtations on Nervous Complaints, and other: Difeafes 


incident to. the Human: Bodye By Mri Neales ° 80! th 6d. 
Faulder. : ~> 


. 7 E’have read thefe PraGtical Differtations with foni® <are, 
W though it required’no little effort. “FEhey are; in'teality, 
every thing but practical, unlefs we.add explanatoty aid ufefil. 
No medicine is mentioned bat * nervous’ or “peneraus’ offés ; and 
in the explanatiots ‘or the defctiptions, we eanfee onty that 
the author * means! aot; but labours round about a heahing.’ 
We marked feveral paffages in fupport of our opinion, ‘but“we 
fhall travifcribe “only the airft, that we ‘may not appéar to have 
made a partial felection. ew ' 

‘On the contrary, diliof confitutions are fometimes-obferved 
to fuffer onder the’fame difeafe, front’a very different origit, 
for being ‘britk, wepere, and airy in’ difpofition, “theif “pafions 
naturally ftrong, fierce, and’ greatly inclitied to che objetts they 
contemplate’; from the-quicker impulfes they ‘firike opon the — 
feat of the common-fenforium, irmeftneceffarily follow, thac 
their minds will be unable to bear any *fadden thock that crofs 
upon their affairs, without very great emotions; and in- at 
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. eafes where the paffions are ftron ly rebated, that is, meet with 
a counter buff, in ‘the eager purfvit after objects, there the mo- 
tion of the fibres, upon their recoil, muf fink beneath their na- 
tural ftandard, upon Which the mind it/felf will fink or fadden, 

‘or at lealt ‘appear to do fo, atcording to the perception of the 
patient; and we often obferve, that perfons the moft chearfal, 
gay, and vivacious in converfation, when alone, are not with. 
out their frequent intervals of fad-and gloomy moments.’ : 


. Thoughts on the Cancer of the Breaf. By George Bell. 8ve5 
, 1s. Jobnion. 


The principal means of relief fuggefted by our candid and 
benevolent author,-is the wafhing the fore with a ftream of 
warm water impelled by a pifton. ‘The machine is fufficiently 
neat’and convenient; but. we do nor perceive that it has any 
particular advantage over a fyringe. If we were to employ it, 
we fhould prefer ufing dephlogifticated air, which, though not 
fond of new remedies, we fhould choofe on account of the 
highly phlogiflic nature ef a cancerous foré, which is often fo 
impure as to blacken a filver probe. The heat of the water 
recommended: by our author is too great. Water of 105 de- 
grees will feem to fcald evep the hand, when without a wound. 
Another cbjec&t of our author is to recommend foft poultices 
from .the mucilages of flax-feed, with the bruifed leaves, 
fometimes the juice of hemlock, and occafionally a watery 
folution of opium. ‘Thefe applications are undoubtedly very 
proper; bat perhaps. not fuperior to the carrot poultice, cither 
as a foft application, an occafional anodyne, and a corrector of 
the fetor of the fore.—After ail, it is a painful recollection, 
that the cancer is often a general difeafe, fo that local remedies 
are palliatives only. 

An Extraordinary Cafe of Lacerated Fugina. By William Gold- 
pee fone So. 25, 6d. Murray. 

Weare very forry that by accident this excellent littleWork has 
been fo long omitted. The cafeisentirely new, but the principal 
‘fubje&t.of Mr.Goldfon’s obfervations was reviewed in our LIXth 
Vol. p+ 396. and he has added many ca’es feleéted from different 
authors of a fimilar kind. We mentioned Dr. Douglas’s obfer- 
vations with great refpect: Mr. Goldfon differs from Dr. Douglas 
only;!in fuppofing the rupture to be really in the vagina, and 
often at its attachment to the uterus. In many: cafes of fufpected 
rupture in the uterus, it is undoubredly true, and our author 
is ftrily. correct where he-obferves,-that if the hand paffes rea- 
dily into the cavity of the abdomen, and feels above it the 
‘uterus contracted into a round ball, the rupture muft have been 
in the vagina, for the contraction of the uverus would have, 
in. a great degree, clofed the aperture. . It was certainly in the 
vagina in the cafe which he’particularly records, for the fact 
was afcertained by diflection. We think with him, that the 
miftake has often been committed ; but we are ftill convinced ie 
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the propriety of our diftinGtion, that ruptures even in the more 
membranous parts of the uterus, are not always fatal. Many 
judicious obfervations- are added on th ‘difficulties which aria 
from parts of the child only elcapingyt rough the aperture, of 
when the child if a Aye thea 9 Oe ahd to be brought 
again through the ruptured | rich has already. cogtradted, 
Our wathor a this. pa at niuch judgment and an 

extenfive knowlege of hig fubjotts ooo ei noite eS 

Two Plates of aruptured.and inverted Tterus.:- By Thomas Dens 

Y; Many M. D.. 4to. 35— Johnfen. ; 

Thefe two plates are additions to the former fafciculus noticed 
in our laft volume, p..173+ In the firft imftance, the’ rupture 
was at the poflerior part, and the child appears in the cayity of 
the abdomen, with the uterus feemingly contracted in the pel- 
vis, as the Fallopian tube, with its fimbriz, lie on the fhoulder of 
the child. The is diftinct and aceurate.. ..., pots 

In the fecond,. which is beautifully executed,. the inverfion is 
very clearly perceived; and the fundus has partly draws dewn 
the Fallopian tubes. An accident of this kind js,not commoply 
nS apeeag apres ) yo sve tHe 
Critical Introduction to the Study of Foverse Read.at the College 
| of Phyficians, for the Gulflonian Ledurese. by Francis Ridliay, 

M. De 800. 2 Cadell. tid ’ : 7: bY riypte 


| ‘Thefe le€tures contain ahiftory of the doétrines of fevers, 
delivered in ‘a lively and pleafing ftyle ; from Hippocrates ‘and 
Galen, Dr. Riollay proceeds to Sydenham ; and examines, with 
fome freedom, ‘and much juftice, his occult caufe of fevér, inde- 
pendent of the fenfible qualities of the air: he fhows pre:t 
clearly, from.Sydémham’s own obfervations, that heat baie cold, 
moifture and drynefs, had 4 real influence on the nature of the 
difeafe, and very generally on its peculiar form. He next'pro- 
ceeds to Sauvages, whofe great worth he criticifes unfaifly. “Tt 
ought not to be confidered as:a fyflem of nofology, but a collec. 
tion of materials. prepared for the conftrucionof-a fyfienyy in 
this view,.-i¢- commands our higheit refpect.s: Boexrhtiave cand 
Hoffman have their refpective merits fet in.a-proper light’; but 
to Dr. Cullen. our author. is lefscomplaifant .for his. de- 
finition of fever: the divifions and the caufes..are confidered as 
too fimple. * In.aifyftem, which deduces dever chie fy .from,pus 
tridity; Dr., Riollay thinks it ftrange thar there: fhould:be: no 
place for putrid fever; but if he had -confidered that every fever, 
as a difeate of debility, was inclined to pusrefaction, a peceliar 
difpofition to that flare:muft depend greatly on accidental ¢irs 
cumftances, and.affdrd no proper fowndarion for dittinction. \ 
His own opinion. feems to be, that no: fever 1s effential ;: but 
that as we fee fever;to be often fymptomatic, :it is probably al- 
ways fo. This opinion, asrir leqds to no ufeful-euleofpractice 
we fhall not dwellon :yweithink dt) -hawever; not well founded. 
The premium aswell as’ the\ peroration’ dre in ‘Lari y andthe 
Vor. LXVI, O48. 17886 “Vericimes n22 Aas Lavia 
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Latin is perfpicuous and elegant ; but, unlefs it is the eMablifhed 
cuftom, we think that Dr. Riollay has acted improperly in em- 
ploying this language. Like the parade’ of quotation, it ap~ 
pears a little affected and pedantic. 

D: Fo MiboN TTY, 


Four Marks of Antichrift : or, a Supplement to the Warburtonian 
Lecture. 800. 1s. Deighton. 

From the defcriptions of Antichrift, and fome (in our author’s 
opifiion) Antichriftian practices, the church of England is dig- 
nified with this. title. © But,‘ in- all thefe refpeéts, the church 
of Rome is till more erroneous; fo that unlefs there are two 
Antichrifts, we. muft be allowed to give the dignity to the 
greater finner. Each is williyg) to fhift the burthen from his 
own fhoulders; and it has lately, with equal juftice, been be- 
ftowed, we have heard, on Dr, Pricftley. 


A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of the 
- Right Reverend Father in God Samuel Lord Bifbop of St. Da- 
\ id's, on Whitfunday, May 11, 1788. By Charles Peter Layard, 

D. D, FURS. F. A. S. 4fo. I Se Walter. 

This difcourfe is extremely well adapted to the confecration 
of one of thofe'champions who has moft publicly, and with 
no little fuccefs, oppofed the: progrefs of Socinianifm. The 
text is from Titus, chap. i. ver. 9. * Holding faft the faithful 
word,: as he hath been taught, that-he may be able, by found 
dodirine, both to exhort, and so convince the gainfayers.’ Dr. 
Layard confiders the fitwation of Titus, as applicable to the 
gainfayers of the prefent times, and makes fome very juft re- 
marks on the conduct of the Socinians in the prefent contro 
verfy, and fome which they will probably nnpale. We think, 
however, that his fentiments are correct and judicious; his 


learning not inconfiderable, and his language pohfhed with 
great care. 


An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Charafler of the Times. 


A Sermon preached at Bafingftoke, the 7th of Fuly, 1788 by 
Fohn Duncan, D.D. 800, \s. Cadell. 5 


Dr. Duncan rejects the gloomy complaints of difajpointment 


‘and melancholy: with more pleafing views, and, we hope, we 


believe; with more juftice, he confiders the advantages and the 
merits of thofe who fill at pre‘ent this mortal ftage. He dwells, 
with fore fatis‘action, on the liberal {pirit of toleration, the 
truly important plan of Sunday f{chools, the reform of penal 
laws, with the method of folitary confinement, and the attempts 
to’ render the condition of the enflaved African more tolerable. 
We can chearfully join with him in his opinions; and, if it 
were neceflary, we could perhaps embellifh the picture ftill 
more. But it is enough; this Sermon has received the appro- 
bation of the bidhop of Winchefter; and, if it will give the 
author any futisfaction, we can unrefervedly add our own. 


. Conf- 
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Corfiderations on, Ancient and. Modern Creeds compared. By the 
late Henry Taylor, 4.M. Sve. 5 Soin Boards. Dilly. 


Thefe Confiderations are fo mifcellaneous and fo imperfectly 
arranged, that they cannot eafily: be. abridged. Mr. Taylor’s 
fentiments were peculiar, but fufficieotly known ; and thig poft- 
humous tract will not leffen his. credit as.a learned, and able 
divine. Yet we believe it would be a very. difficult matter, 
if we looked ar this volume alone, to draw from it our author’s 
fyftem. * e rit : 

The treatife on the exiftence, immateriality, and immortality 
of the foul, is not a work, of profound difquilition.. The author 
builds much on the mind’s confcioufnefs of its exiftencé ; an 
idea which mutt be ultimately traced to material images; and of 
courfe cannot fupport its immateriality, We have no doubt of 
the immateriality and.immortality of thefoul; but wevare con- 
fident that neither can be fupported, in ‘ the high priori road” of 
reafoning. The whole’muft reft on’ révelation. The edicor will 
allow us to'obferve, that he has rendered the Confiderations very 
unpleafing to the eye, and difagreeable to read, by hjs explana+ 
tory interpolations, and his method of diftingotlhtar them. 

Ls POD BFR PSs a4 

Cerberus; or a Leajb of Portraits, A Poem. 4to. 15. Ridgway, 
' This is ‘an anfwer to Mr. Horne Tooke’s Pair of Portraits: 
‘The etching has fome merit, fo far as works of this kind, whofe 
object is the moft fevere invective, can be faid’ to have ‘ir. 
Cerberus has ‘three heads refembling the three great fupporters 
of Lord Hood ; but the fatyrilt has deviated fo far fiom truth} 
that hell is placed at the west eND, where, we fufpeé, his 


good friends; if they could once find entrance, would fuppofe, 
at leaft, a comparative heaven to éxift. 


An Epiftle from Pindar to hispretended Coufin Peter. 4tos,. 25 Gde 


Bew. 


Alas, poor Peter! thy coufin will not’ make thee more palat- 
able by even. roafting thee"dexteroufly ; yet’ he writes: in 
aiarvellii fmooth verfe, and if it were not for fome few 
errors; contracted from his old ‘Pindaric hafte, Pindar mighe 
now rife almoft as high-as Langhorne or Pratt; nay, we*kiew: 
not but he might egual Yalden and Phillips: His fecond line 
is a little faulty ; for though we ‘ claim kin’ in colloquial lan- 
guage, to * claim’ even ‘ akin’ in poetry isa-litele too familiar. 
But this is nothing to what follows; nobody would take Peter's 
prefcriptions in Cornwall, and yet he killed a great many—the 
Grecian heroes were poor. creatures compared with: our royal 
family, with many other curious*obfervations that ‘muft be 
learned from the poem ; for in good-truth, we can only tran- 
fcribe one fhort fpecimen. exe’ 

Aaz2 “Why. 
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‘Why is the Laureat filenr? Much I wonder, . 
That he firs itill, and fees his king abufed, 
Why dormant lieth his poetic thander? 
How can he think he now fhall be excufed ; 
Let him ftand forth : it is his Sovereign’s quarrel : 
He fhould fupport the honour of the Crown ; 

‘ None but the vi€ors ever wore the laurel ; 
Nor néed he fear he fhall be overthrown. 7 
Peter, what though thou feem’{t at Warton’s fing * 
To fmile; and deemeft him an humble bee, _. 
Buzzing, and gathering honey round the king, 
Aninfeét not to be compared to thee; 
Yet how much better is it to refemble 
The little infe& of the honied race, debit 
Than like a pois’nous ferpent hifs and tremble; 
Let this allufion few thee thy difgrace.’ 


Firft, we underftand the Laureat is filent ; then he is afleep— 
heis the king’s champion, and will wear the laurel, fora vic- 
tory, which 1s no victory, becaufe it is fo eafily, and certainly 
won—lafily, the buz of a hee is better than the hifs of a ferpent, 
The author-forgot that every bee ftings, but many férpents”are 
harmilefs. We have faid tlrat the poetry is fmooth and often 
harmonious, but farther the deponent fayh not, 


Peter provided for, nvithout a Penfion. A Poem. With. Notes 
“Critical and Explanatory. By Carnaby Currycomd, Eq. ‘4t0e 

25. Bew. | 
_. This is a curious provifion ; for, Peter, by the.interpofition 
of his Sa‘enic majefty, is married to Margaret. Nicholfpn, .of fas 
mous memory, Peter undoubtedly demurs, but the devil tells 
him in plain terms, hs 193 

‘Inftant, 1’ll either couple thee or, hell thee,’ 

We do not fee how this loving couple can fubfift, except by 
treafonable praétices; fo that we fear Peter’s'reforination, the 
object of the courtly bard, is yet ata diftlance. We can perceive 
no great,.wit or humour in thefe lincs.;. but if our seaders'can 
difcover any, we fhall rejuice in their fuccefs. .. For this purpofe 
we fhall tranferibe the defcription of Mr. Burke, inthe npGurnal 
divan of patriots, where Peter goes to. refign bis.place of Poet 
Laureat, we fuppofe, to the oppoiition. Kg ages 

¢ Grim as a fign-pof Turk, ) : 
. (Sublime, not brautiful) big, burfing Burke 
; Glared execration } Fy st RE 
His mouth then oped—and oped—to its full flretch—= | 
Out flew at laft ‘* damnation { 
_-Epicurean hog !—Apofate wretch |— 
And wilt thoa then for meat aud guzzie, 
Thou facating cur, now take the muzzle? 
Treat all thy promifes as fmoke ? 
Tae donour is a mere black-joke. 


I do 














jump; and the ityle, if not /ublime, is really beautiful’ Author. 
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I do affure thee, fordid elf, 
Not ev’n myfelf, 
Io native impudence fo, rich, 


Cou’d thus, as thou haft done,.the caufe fo bafely Bitch +.” 
Lhe Modern Stage exemplified; ig an Epiftie to a young Adore 
i wo PartL ¢ 4tov) 280 -Flexhey. 

If our authoris diftinguithed ftdmi the various writers of New 
Rofciads, multiplied fo often as to elude the power of name- 
ration, it is from his daring to tell great aétors- of their faults. 
The Kemble fchool is undoubtedly faulty, arid we y-ant no 
ghoft to blazon their errors. ‘He is kind to the modeft unaffum- 
ing Fearon, and to him almof- alone. In general, however, 
his judgment and his poetry are of a‘imilar kind, neither rife 
above mediocrity. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hiftory of Limerick, Ecclefiaftical, Civil ad Military, from 
' the earlieft Records: to the: Yedr'1785..° Pluftrated by jafteen 
Engravings. By J. Fertar.  Sv0~: 6s. Boards: Lane. 

Mr: Ferrat is one’ of thofe compilers whofe patient induftry, 
if examining Técords, entitles them’ fo the i¢ apprébation. 
To the labour of fiith neti the world is indebtéd’ for che know- 
ledge of many facts, which would ‘ctherwife! have funk into ob- 
livion ; and n6t'a°few inftanceés: of ‘this kind occtr ii thé ‘work 
now before hé> ‘Phe author tras‘ divided ft into G% parts! ih the 
firft and fecond of which he defcribes the ‘unctietit’ dhd “ptefent 
fidte of the'city,,and gives an account. of the moft.cemarkable 
events, Among thefe, the memorable ficge which it fuftained, 
towards the clofe of the luft centnry, is one of ithe. moft con- 

icuous incidents. The third ap fourth parts are allotted to 
the defcription of the churches, religions houles, and other pub- 
lic buildings. “The fifth pfefents’ us ‘with lifts of the various 
magiftrates, the charter of the corporation, atticlés of thé capi- 
fulation of Limierick, afid a tatalogde of men ‘of ‘ledtiing and 
genius whom thé county has produced. The fixth part deferibes 
the county of Litnerick ; containing likewife ah account-of the 
anciént families, &¢. & lift of the répretentatives ia pattiament, 
and high fheriffs, fince the year 1770, with a Tift of faits, and 
othier\"proviticial’ particulars, fome of which relate ‘to Treland 
in general, ‘Mr. Ferrar-has added to the hiltory ‘* An“Eflay 
ou the Virtues of Caftle Connel Spa, on Water im general, and 
Cold Bathing,’ For drinking the water of this fpa, which is a 
chalybeate, the author gives the direftions of medical writers, 
chiefly Dr. Rutty and Dr. Short. From the variety of informa. 
tion colle&ted in this work, it.is calculated to afford fatisfattion, 
not only to. the people of Limerick; but to.thofe of other places 
who have a tale for hiftorica} and antiquarian refearches. 





+ * The difcerning reader will not fail to obferve the happy coincidence of 
Mr. Burke's figurative language with that of Peter Pindar himfelf. For the 
henefit of the unlearned it is pointed out by Jtalics. It thews how grest wits 
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An Introduétion to reform Singing’. 15 Od. ; Deightone 


The firit ftep for our author’s. purpofe is a neceflary one, 
though it would not have occurfed but to’a man of ‘genius, 
that is, teachirig’the fmger«to read. We do not, however, 
know whether the pfalms ‘or paffages of Scripture are to bé 
«fung or faid,’ or whether our fingers are to borrow recitative 
from the-opera, Perhaps our readers may difcover from a {pe- 
eimen ; fF | ! 
«A new com-mand-ment,) I 
* Give ’to you, that yecdove 
One an-oth-er; as I have lov’d 
' You, that ye al-fw love 

One an-oth-er:' by this 5 
Shall all men know that ye + (IO. 

Are .my dif-ci-ples, if y¢ have 1 D 
Love. one to an-oth-er.’ , 


Befides numerous hymns ofthis kind, we find Scriptures and 
arguments to prove ‘that. Chnftians. may fing, that -heretical 
rhymes ought not to. be fang, -by. the, church of, God,” and. that 
even Latin, Greek, and on are adapted to this, -chaunt« 
ing plans If our author will allow us to.anfwer the ‘ quetftion 
to preachers,’ we,fhall obferve, that prayers may be ‘fang? with 
full as much; propriety as many parts of this volume. ;, We allow 
ef.organs,; but,beg thar,. for the future, the:-words may neither 
be repeated nor. contracted. teas Toy MNT 


A particular ‘Examination of Mr. Harris’s Scriptural Refearches 
on the Licitnefs of *the Slave Trade.’ By Henry Dansez, Ms A. 
Sv0. 255° 'Pdyneand Sone 92 £27 7 Oto | Ta 
This is the moft‘able and the mott particular examination 

of Mr, Harris’s Refearches that we have, yet feen ; ‘ and, did 

they want a confutation, Mr. Danner would. be well ‘Qualified 

for the office. Mr: Harris, our author informs us, was born in 

Spain, and of the order of, Jefuits. Mr. Dannet has humoroufly 

added Scriptural Refearches’on the Licitnefg of Perfecution, 

and of keeping Concubines, on the plan, andin the manner of 
thofe on the licitnefs of the flave trade, — Bott 


Obfervations-on the Treatment of the Negroes. in the [and of Fae 
maica. By Hettor M‘Neill. 8ut-..15. Robinfons. 


Mr. M’Neill, from his obfervations in Jamaica, defénds-the 
general treatment of the negroes ; yet he allows them to be na- 
turally indolent, and, of courfé, ‘alf the marks of ‘induftry and 
ae afte as many figns of- What they tay tall oppreffion. 

e have no hefitatton in ‘declaring that’their fituation is very 
often favourable, but it is fometimes otherwife : and it is the 
great object of the prefent defigns*to render it more generally _ 
fo. We know not, however, in what code of humanity or 
religion it 1s.taught, that we, may take men by force from their 
native foils, even to render them more happy according to a 
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ideas of Happinefs father than their own. “Our author infifts on 
the barbarous mode of carrying on the African wars, which al- 
lows’ of no. quartér.to.prifoners) and.agrees with Mrs Mathews, 
in his account of. the voyage to Sierra Leone, that.kidnapping 
is unfrequents «..0:5:32 se ccs. ) " 

Mr. M‘Neill then; confiders the caufes, which prevent the in-, 
creafe of the negroes.in Jamaica, and the means by, which the 
neceflary population may bekeptup.. We fearthatthe remedy 
cannot ¢ looked for with very fanguine expeftations, fince it is 
to depend on a reformation of manners. The plan of converting 
the flave into an hired fervant, is, in his opinion, vifionary ia 
its profpedts, and will probably'be deftructive in the évent. ~ 


Royal Recollections on a Tour to Cheltenham, in the Year 1788. 
: . i) Swo- 25a 6d. Ridgway. 


This jew defprit'is the produ€tion of fome author who feems 
to emulate, ‘in profe; the fatirical: freedom of Peter Pindar, in 
his principal ‘poetical compofitiohs. ‘Though without any pre- 
tenfions to juftnefs of fentiment, it is not deftitute of humour ; 
but is copioufly fprinkled with the political prejudices of parry. 
A Lotter to the Right Hon. Lord Rodney, K.B. Vice Admiral of 

England, &&c. on the Subject of the St. Eufatius Prize Mouey. 

By a Navy Oficer.— 800. - 13 6d. Murray, 

This Letter, -we are, informed in a preface, is printed at the 
defire of feyeral nayy and army officers, who were at the capture 
of St. Euftatius, .andiwho, with the author, have fuffered very’ 
feverely in their charaéters, perfons, and families,’ by being’ 
kept out of their prize-money for eight years. The author in- 
veighs with jutt indignation égeinft thos who have fecreted the 
vouchers of the captors’ property ; and he earneftly recommends 
to lord Rodney to moye for a public enquiry into this dark and 
iniquitous tranfactiony >: «: 


Recolleion of ry Particulars in the Life of the late William 
Shenftone, E fq, Ae @ Series of Letters from an intimate Friend 
of his £0, mm mn fg Fy Rai $e 8v0. 25+ Od. ‘Dodiley. 
Thefe biographical anecdotes are written with the view of 

correcting fome parts of the information communicated by Dr. 

ohnfon, in his Lives of the Poets, relative to the late Mr. 

henftone. The author appears to have been intimately ac- 
quainted with that amiable gentleman; and as the narrative, 
though from its nature not very important, feems to be recited 
with fidelity, it is réndered ‘ptopaitunsbly interefling. 

Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of Jonas Hanway, Efq. By 

“| “Fobn Pugh. Bvo. 45. Payne. 

We are pleafed to hear.of the fuccefs of Mr. Pugh’s tribute. 
to the memory of the late refpeftable Mr; Hanway. ‘Fhe firft 
edition we examined, at fome length, in our LXIIId volume, 

. 181: the fecond, which is printed on better paper, is en- 

Bila by fome ufeful faéts, relating to the rife and progrefs of 

the various charitable inftitutions with which Mr, Hanway was 
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connefied s and a few le{s important additions to the anecdotes 
and character of this benevolent man, r , ‘ 


Curious Particulars and Genuine Anecdotes refpetting the late Lord 
_ Chefterfield and David Hume, Efy. Bvo00 -:25: Keariley. 
To compare men fo little alike, was an attempt which excited 
our atténtion, ‘and led us to fufpect that the ingenious author 
) d fome acutenefs to difeover what to Common eyes was 
imperceptible. But, though neatly written, it’ is equally de- 
ficient in novelty and in taéts; and is a meagre compilation 
from works already known. 2 


A Letter from, a Subfcriber to the York Lunatic Afylum, to the 
Goveruors of that Chavitye, Suc. 1% White aad Son, — _ 
We reviewed Mr. Mafon’s ‘ Animadverfions’ on this fubject, 
in the 166th page of the prefent volume, and declined ehpdg- 
ing in a particular account of a local fubject 5.4 fubjeét concein- 
ing which we.could form no proper opinion, without information 
that we knew not how to procure, The prefent author gives a 
very clear and fecmingly impartial flate of this infliution, and 
he accufes Mr, Mafan of fome mifreprefentations. The prin- 
ciple which we pointed dut as important, is, we find, attended to. 


—_———- 





ar « dow Anti to: 
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CORRESBPONDENCE 
WE are forry for the omiffion of the Sermons mentioned by a Friend to 


the Author. We have received the volume, and hope to be able to give it 
a place in our next. ; 








WE have received M. Buccarelli*s letter; and, in compliance with his re- 
queft, muft mention, that his tranflation of Berguin’s L’ ami des Enfans, two 
volumes of which are publifhed with very great additions, under the title 
of ¢ I] morale inftruttore della gioventu’ is ned, in confequence of 
fome mifunderftanding between him and the gentleman with whom he was 
connected. M. Buccarelli defigns now to sapaltite Deeanee by fublcription, 


WE have received alfo Dr. C *sremiarks on Mr. Howlett’s pamphlet, 





from the eigen to. whom were cunveyed, probably under the 


miflaken idea of his being one of aur corps. ene in many om sy im- 
proper for this department of our work; and, if the author will foften fome, 
parts, and extend his account of the Heckingham houfe of induftry, we 
would recommend a feparate publication. Perhaps we ought to mention, 
that from Dr. Cogper’s accuunt, the mortality to which Mr. Howlett alludes 
in that houfe, occurred only in one year, from an uriexpected accident. 
From 1767 to 1787, the whole number of deaths. was 910 from 42 parithes, 
which is little more than one pauper annually from each parifh. This ac- 
count alfo includes the fatal year of 1774; amd the average-number at o 
time in the houfe, is 274, about 64 from each parifh. We do not mean that 
the deaths are in the proportion ef 1 te 63; but as we do not know the ac- 
tual numbers admitted, this is the neareft approximation that we can give. 


The ages of thofe who died in 1774 feem to fhow that this houfe is not fe 
unhealthy as we fuppofed. 








